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ABSTRACT 

At the request of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
(FBp) ^ the Center for Vocational Education assessed the comparative 
effectiveness of approaches for delivering occupational education , 
particularly the use of civil sir.vice employees who provide 
occupational education programs"-within FBP institutions as opposed to 
use of community resources through contractual arrangements with 
schools or other institutions or individuals. Structured personnel 
interviews focusing on cost effectiveness, student satisfaction, 
"teacher performance, scope and variety of programming, and program 
flexibility were conducted with institutional administration and 
occupational education staff and students at six institutions. Major 
fiiiflings indicate that: (1) Contracted programs were not necessarily 
roore cost effective than civil service programs; (2) programs 
established under contractual agreement were more adaptive to changes 
the labor market and student interest than civil service programs; 
(3) student satisfaction did not appear to be dependent upon type of 
delivery system; (4) instructional preparation was satisfactory 
across all delivery systems; and (5) current FBP programming is 
limited in scope and variety. Recommendations include these: that the 

utilize community-based resource systems, that civil service 
on-the-job training be replaced with cooperative education programs, 
that study release time be pursued at every opportunity, 
^ndixes (80 pages) include the research approach, staff 
slopment needs, and survey instruments. (Author/KJ) 
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THE CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 



The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability off diverse agencies^ institu- 
tions ^ and organizations to solve educational 
problems relating to individual career planning and 
preparation. The Center fulfills its mission by: 

' Generating knowledge through research 

# • 

• Developing educational programs and products 

r Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

One of the major objectives of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
(FBP) has been the vocational development of its inmatei • Vari- 
ous delivery systems are currently employed by FBP institutions 
in providing occupational programs for offenders. One type 
involves the use of civil service employees who instruct occu-., 
pational education classes within FBP institutions. Another 
type involves the use of resources available within the community. 
The present study was undertaken to assess the comparative effec-- 
tiveness of these delivery systems. 

Six institutions were selected by the FBP as data collection 
sites. Structured personnel interviews were conducted with insti- 
tutional administration and occupational education staf? and 
students. Interviews focused on cost effectiveness, student 
satisfaction, teacher performance, scope and variety of program 
offerings, and program flexibility. 

Major Findings 

Major findings on each of the five study criteria are sum- 
marized below. 

Cost Effectiveness 

Cost data collected at the six institutions indicate that con- 
tracted programs are not necessarily more cost effective than civil 
service programs. Rather, cost advantages to the FBP depend primarily 

iii 
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on whether the community institutions or the FBP assumes costs 
for contracted servicos; v/hether full class enrollment and attend- " 
ance is maintained; and whether instruction is full time or part 
time. The first issue of who assumes instructional costs of con- 
tracted services depends on state lai;s and regulations 'and the 
propensity of FBP personnel to explore potential relationships " 
with community educational resources. The second issue, enroll- 
ment and attendance, affects student contact hours. If enroll- 
ment and attendance is full, student contact hours are maximized 
which reduces instructional costs per contact hour. Full- or 
part-time instruction, the third issue, is related to the use of 
staff time. Civil service instructors are typically full-time 
employees but full-time instruction is not always practiced. 
Contracted instructors, on the other hand, may be employed on a 
part-time basis and salaries paid according to the number of 
instructional hours or courses taught. 

Program Flexibility 

Programs established under contractural agreement are usually 
subject to termination periodically. These programs appear to be 
potentially more responsive to changes in the labor market or to 
student interests. Additionally, contract renewals provide both 
parties an opportunity to review program operations and implement 
changes for improving overall quality. Responsibilities of the 
contractor and the correctional institution are usually well de- 
fined and provide a basis for program evaluation. 

iv 
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Occupational education delivered through civil service is 
less adaptive to changes in the labor market or to student inter- 
est. Although new programs can be added under civil service, 
old programs appear not to be as easily terminated because of the 
tenure of civil service employment. Furthermore, there are no 
contract renewal periods in civil service operated programs that 
provide opportunities to review and upgrade services. 

While termination of contracted programs is one option when 
dissatisfaction occurs, the situation cannot always be resolved 
by changing contracts to another agency. Political boundaries, 
for example, have precluded competition for effective services 
and change. It may be difficult to find a training institution 
with resources to provide excellent quality instruction and other 
services. These factors vary from area to area in which FBP 
institutions are located. 

Student Satis faction 

Of the five criteria utilized for assessing occupational 
education delivery systems, student satisfaction appeared to be 
the least discriminating. Sr:udents rated over 80 percent of the 
occupational education programs in which they were enrolled from 
good to excellent. Ratings of programs did not reflect differ- 
ences due to the type of delivery system. Students generally 
expressed high satisfaction with instructors and instructional 
techniques. 

It was estimated that at least 50 percent of the population 
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at the primary institutions did not enter occupational education 
programs. Lack of inmate aptitude or interest and other competing 
assignments in the institution were often cited by education per- 
sonnel as primary reasons. 

While many students cited self-improvement reasons for en- 
tering occupational education classes, instructors felt that 
students were motivated primarily by their desire to influence 
parole board decisions. 

The key component in programs delivered by various approaches 
within the institution is the instructor. Student satisfaction 
of instructor performance was not dependent upon a specific deli- 
very system. . • \>iJ.- 

Teacher Performance 

Instructional preparation was generally satisfactory across 
delivery systems. All instructors had written objectives, course 
outlines, and lesson plans. Almost 85 percent of the contracted 
instructors and 75 percent of the civil service instructors were 
certified. Student satisfaction with instructors was high. Al- 
most 90 percent of the students interviewed felt their instructor 
was fair, organized in his lesson preparation, and showed a gen- 
uine interest in his job. Instructors were frequently mentioned 
by students as having had the most positive influence on them in 
the institution. 

Limited assessment of on-the-job training (OJT) programs in 
operation at most of the institutions indicated that while students 
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are given the opportunity to perform manipulative tasks, planned 
instructional activity on specific knowledges and skills of the 
trade are seldom in evidence. It appeared that maintenance of 
the institution and productive work was of primary concern and 
little, if any, effort was spent on organized instruction. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

Curreat occupational education programming conducted inside 
the FBP institutions visited is limited in scope and variety, 
regardless of the delivery system employed. Most programs were 
no more than six months duration. In contrast, community'-based 
education institutions had many more program offerings on their 
campus, several of which lead to the two year associate arts de- 
gree. Only two FBP institutions had study release programs. 
Inmate students at one institution were considered residents of 
the state and did not have to pay tuition. The mission of FBP 
institutions and constraints on their budget and facilities pro- 
hibit them from offering the variety and scope of occupational 
programs available in the community. 

It should be pointed out that study release often poses, a 
problem for correctional institutions. For example, few inmates 
attain minimum custody status in maximum security institutions 
with enough time remaining on their sentences to allow participa- 
tion in a study release program. Further, inmates from correc- 
tional institutions are not always welcome at free world colleges 
and universities. Thus, each institution needs to examine its 
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potential for study release programming particularly with respec 
to institutional policies, available services, and community cli 
mate. 

Recommendations 

The project staff recommends that the FBP utilize, 
whenever possible, a community-based resource system 
for the delivery of its occupational education pro- 
grams. 

In taking full advantage of the community resources, 
it is recommended that the FBP contract with personnel 
from education organizations rather than wirh private 
individuals . 

Comparing the advantages of programs offered within 
the community to those offered within the institution, 
it is recommended that study release be pursued at 
every opportunity. 

To insure more relevancy and continuity between related 
instruction and shop instruction, it is recommended 
that the shop instructor be responsible for both teach- 
ing assignments. 

It is recommended that civil service delivered OJT pro- 
prams be replaced with cooperative education programs, 
especially for long-term inmates. 

viii 
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strategies 

The strategies for accomplishing these recommendations 
include: 

A nationwide assessment of state laws and funding re- 
sources to identify potential relationships for com- 
munity resource delivery systems. 

The selection of several institutions within the FBP 
to be designated as "community study release centers," 
A determination on an institution by instituion basis 
of the type and number of occupational programs that 
can be effectively delivered across the FBP system. 

Future Actions ^ 

The following adjunctive recommendations are offered for 
future actions by the FBP: 

Strengthening of the employment services provided to 
offenders. 

Development of a system to follow up paroled offenders. 
Strengthening the communication system within the FBP 
to share information on occupational education programs. 
Development of cooperative occupational education pro- 
grams . 

11 
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The modern goal of the correctional system is not only to 
serve and protect the public through crime prevention, but also 
to provide offender rehabilitation and reintegration into the 
community. Since the offender population is typically poor, under- 
educated, and unemployed, occupational education is viewed as" an 
effective means for providing useful employment skills and know- 
ledges to elevate and expand the offender's chances for success 
upon release. 

In an effort to improve its occupational programs, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons requested technical assistance from The Center 
for Vocational Education in studying certain aspects of its pro- 
grams. The primary objective of Phase I of this study was to assess 
the comparative effectiveness of a variety of approaches, includ- 
ing the community resource approach, for delivering occupational 
education. The Phase II objective is to design and implement a 
series of five regional workshops on selected topics in occupa- 
tional education for administration and staff of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. This document is a report of the research activities, 
findings, and recommendations of the Phase I effort. 

The authors wish to thank Ms. Sylvia McCollum and Dr. Donald 
Deppe of the Education Branch, Federal Bureau of Prisons, for their 
encouragement and many helpful suggestions throughout the study. 
The authors are indebted to the wardens, staffs and inmates of the 
institutions visited for their time and efforts in providing desired 
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information and materials. The authors also wish to recognize the 
support of the regional office personnel of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for their cooperation and assistance in arranging site 
visitations. Finally, a special thanks to Mr. Sar Levitan, 
Dr. Donald Seaman and the many individuals within the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons for their review and constructive criticism of 
the final report draft. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1973, the Comptroller General reported to Congress that 
vocational programs for federal prisoners were dependent upon 
profits from Federal Prisons Industries (FPI) and that vocational 
programs had suffered in less profitable years. Further, the 
report states that prison industries and prison maintenance and 
operation assignments by and large were not effective training 
niediums for developing marketable skills. Inmates had only limited 
opportunity to learn from their assignments and sufficient em- 
phasis was not being placed on preparing them for jobs. 

Also in 1973, the Report on Corrections by the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals com- 
mented in Standard 11.4 that "the role, quality, and relevance of 
educational programs in major institutions have not kept pace with 
the social, economic, political and technological changes and 
expectations of society ... the status and priority established 
for institutional education is not commensurate with today's de- 
mand and expectation." Standard 11.4 further stated that "each 
institution should have prevocational and vocational training 
progra^as to enhance the offender's marketable skills." 

Nevertheless, one of the major objectives of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons has been the vocational development of its 
inmates. As a reaffirmation of this objective and as a response 
to the challenges issued by Standard 11.4 and the Comptroller 
General's r<,.^..^rt, the FBP recently cited a number of its policy 
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directives together with supporting statistical data as an indi- 
cation that the Bureau is moving toward improving occupational 
education within its institutions. In particular, policy state- 
ment 7300,63A (1974) delineates and defines educational goals 
and progrcims in order to improve the educational efforts of in- 
stitutions. Included in the program guidelines of this policy 
statement is the resolution that "each educational program will 
develop and establish maximum use of community resources (which 
may be) in the form of study release, educational furloughs, and 
'in house' use of outside resources." Currently the FBP provides 
training for over 50 different skills to over 8,000 inmates 
enrolled in occupational programs. 

Two basic types of delivery systems are employed to provide 
these programs. One type involves the use of civil service em- 
ployees who provide occupational education programs within the 
FBP institutions. Another type uses resources that are available 
wxthin the community. Community resources include personnel, 
facilities, equipment, or curricula from public schools, community 
colleges, technical institutes, the private sector, and other 
agencies. Programs utilizing the community resource approach may 
be based within the correctional institution or, through study 
release, within the surrounding community. An institution may 
have a combination of several delivery systems. 

The relative effectiveness of various approaches is not fully 
known or documented and has led to the problem of identifying 
which sys tem or combination of systems is more effective in 

2 
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meeting FBP objectives and standards for occupational education. 
The educational leadership within the FBP believes that improve- 
ment of occupational education within its institutions is con- 
tingent, in part, upon a more appropriate use of delivery systems. 

The present study was undertaken by The Center for Vocational 
Education (CVE) to assess the comparative effectiveness of vari- 
ous delivery systems. This document is a report of this assess- 
ment. 

In addition, a separate inquiry was made concerning staff 
development needs of occupational education supervisors and in- 
structors. This consisted of a questionnaire on teaching compe- 
tencies and informal observations of classroom settings. The 
results of this inquiry were used to plan the staff developruen t 
phase of this study (see Appendix B) . 
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OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE 



The major purpose of Phase I was to assemble relevant infor- 
mation about various educational delivery systems for decision 
making by FBP officials. More specifically, the objectives of 
Phase I were to develop instruments and procedures which would: 

1. Assess, in operational terms ^ the comparative 
advantages of various occupational education 
delivery systems used by the FBP ^ including 
the civil service approach and the community 
resource approach. 

2. Compare the various approaches in terms of 
major criteria such as: 

a. cost effectiveness 

b. student satisfaction 

c. teacher perfonnance 

d. scope and variety of program offerings 

e. program flexibility 

The focus of data collection was on formal occupational edu- 
cation programming. By mutual agreement ' between sponsor and con- 
tractor no close examination was made of alleged training acti- 
vities in prison industries and prison maintenance and operation 
activities . 

While follow-up data is highly desirable in an assessment 
of the effectiveness of any educational program or delivery sys- 
tem, both sponsor and contractor concurred that these data could 
not be pursued within the scope of the present study. Rather, 
primary emphasis was placed on program legitimacy. Legitimacy 
factors around which data collection activities were structured 
included the qualification of instructors, availability and use 
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of a curriculum and instructional materials (i.e. , course objec- 
tives, course outlines, lesson plans, etc.), appropriate instruc- 
tional techniques, adequate facilities, tools, and equipment, 
and acceptable techniques for monitoring student progress and 
achievement. To provide a more detailed and substantive assess- 
ment of occupational delivery systems, information was also 
collected on entry and exit procedures related to occupational 
education, institutional climate, supportive services, and com- 
munity interaction. 

Further discussion of data collection activities as well as 
other details of the research approach are presented in Appendix 
A. Structured interview forms are contained in Appendix C. 

Four federal institutions selected by the FBP were visited 
to conduct an assessment of ±heir occupational education delivery 
systems. Two additional institutions were included as pilot sites 
to test and refine data collection instruments and procedures. 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

The following sections of this chapter examine the delivery 
of occupational education within each of the six institutions 
visited. An opening section contains a brief discussion of 
procedures for entering occupational education that are common to 
all institutions within the federal sys,tem. Following sections 
present the findings of the data collection activities at the 
four primary sites and two pilot sites. 

Entry Into Occupational Education 

Upon arrival at an institution, an inmate undergoes admis- 
sion and. orientation procedures. During the first several weeks 
he is given the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) , General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATE) , and the Revised Beta. The results of these 
tests plus an interview by a member of his classification team 
provide the information base for assigning an inmate to programs. 
A classification team generally consists of a case manager, cor- 
rectional counselor, and other institutional staff, usually 
including -an education representative. Decisions are reached by 
majority vote or consensus. An important metho'd for making pro- 
gram assignments is the "RAPS" rating. The four factors that 
comprise "RAPS" are: 

R - a rating of the likelihood of change 

A - age 

P - number of prior commitments 
S - nature and length of sentence 

7 
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An inmate who receives a RAPS I rating is generally consid- 
ered to be more receptive to change ^ is young, and is usually a 
first time offender. A RAPS III category inmate is older, has 
probably committed several offenses, and is judged less likely to 
be rehabilitated. 

Participation in occupational education is voluntary and an 
inmate's preferences and career interests pl^y a major role in 
his assignment by the team to occupational programs. 

U. S. Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Institutional Profile 

The United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana, is a 
maximum security facility currently housing approximately 1,100 
inmates at the main institution and 2 00 at the camp. Most of the 
inmate population are from the central part of the United States. 
The institution is located in a rural area approximately two miles 
southwest of Terre Haute. The average inmate is 2 4 years of age 
and is serving a five year sentence. A large proportion of the 
institutional population has been received through administrative 
transfer from other federal correctional institutions particularly 
the Federal Penitentiaries at McNeil Island and Lewisburg. 

Institutional Climate 

Warden C. L. Benson views the major purpose of the institu- 
tion as providing for the safety of the. general public through 
incarceration of offenders and providing''"rehabilitative programs 
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for inmates. The warden expressed considerable concern regarding 
the oviercrowded populations within the institution and the high 
number of inmates that are administratively transferred from the 
institution annually. He felt that these concerns were obstacles 
to the development and implementation of meaningful education 
programs . 

Occupational education is viewed by the warden as the number 
one program priority for inmates who are confined to the insti- 
tutions. He advocated a specific approach toward the delivery 
of occupational education which involves contracting with com- 
munity agencies for the delivery of programs for students within 
the correctional institution and for inmates who are approved for 
work/study release. He has been identified by other leaders in 
the FBP as one of the key proponents of this approach which was 
developed during his tenure at Texarkana Federal Correctional 
Institution. 

The institutional supervisor of education expressed a number 
of concerns about occupational education programs within the in- 
stitutional setting. The following statements summarize those 
concerns: 

There is a lack of funding for additional civil 
service occupational instructional personnel. 
Approval of positions must necessarily compete 
with the personnel needs of the total institu- 
tion . 
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There is a lack of follow-up to determine the value 
of institutional on-the-job training and occupation- 
al education programs for inmates. 

Occupational education (V-T.) programs are unable to 
compete with salary incentives for local prison in- 
dustry shops. (Inmates prefer to earn $100.00 per 
month rather than attend V.T, classes that receive 
little or no financial remuneration.) 

Security restrict J.ons often impair the use of needed 
occupational education tools and equipment in the 
penitentiary setting. Thus for security reasons, 
occupational education programs may be terminated 
or moved to locations with lower security require- 
ments. 

Occupational Education Programs and Delivery Systems 

The current occupational education programs are provided to 
inmates at Terre Haute through several delivery systems. The 
programs and their • delivery system follow: 

Program Delivery System 

Welding (Camp) Contract with Individual 

Small Engine Repair (Camp) Contract with Individual 

Data Processing (Main Institution) Contract with Indiana 

Vocational Technical College 
(I.V. Tech) 

Welding (Main Institution) Civil Service 

Farm Machine Repair (Camp) Civil Service 

V.T. Lab (Main Institution) Civil Service 

10 
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Apprenticeship programs in cooking, baking, and meat cutting 
were added within the last two years. These programs are deliv- 
ered by civil service. 

Entry Into Programs 

Intelligence, motivation, available space, and the RAPS 
rating are factors reported to be relied upon most heavily by the 
classification team in slotting inmates into occupational educa- 
tion areas. A majority vote is required for reaching decisions 
regarding inmate assignment. 

Eligibility requirements for occupational education include 
a 7th grade reading level, aptitude, and desire as indicated by 
the GATB. Emphasis is placed on completion of programs and thus, 
for most inmates, occupational education is started as soon as 
possible after team classification. For the data processing 
course, inmates with a remaining sentence of approximately two 
years are preferred. Six months minimum time is desirable for 
other courses. The three programs at the honor camp require mini- 
mum security status. Inmates are formally reviewed for reassign- 
ment at least every six months or sooner if requested by the 
inmates or staff. 

Discussions with education personnel indicated that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the inmates at the Terre Haute camp facility 
lack minimvim academic requirements for occupational education pro- 
grams and twenty percent are not interested. These estimates 
would be higher at the main institution where another 20 percent 
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are unable to meet the minimum security requirements to attend the 
camp programs. 

Program Facilities and Components 

The facilities for occupational education programs at the 
Terre Haute institution can be described in three distinct cate- 
gories. First, the physical plant at the honor camp outside of 
the major institution consists of two shops — the small engine 
repair shop and farm equipment repair shop. Contained within the 
farm equipment repair area is a space designated as the welding 
shop. While the small engine repair facility seems to be adequate, 
the farm equipment repair and welding areas are extremely crowded 
and poorly arranged. Although welding is a teaching area within 
the field of farm equipment repair, the attempt to include a 
welding shop within an already crowded farm equipment repair shop 
causes both program areas to suffer. An outside area is available 
for use by the teacher; however, during periods of inclement 
weather, its use is restricted. 

The only shop inside the institution that exists as a labo- 
ratory ax"ea for occupational education is a small welding shop. 
Although this- shop is neatly arranged, it is crowded and very 
poorly ventilated. The other areas designated for occupational 
education are the maintenance shops for the institution. These 
shops appear to be spacious, well-arranged, and adequately lighted 
and ventilated. OJT is provided in these areas. 
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The data processing program classified as occupational- edu- 
cation ' utilizes a standard classroom area since computer hardware 
is not in existence at the institution for use in training. A 
keypunch machine is located in another room within the occupational 
program area. 

Equipment in all shops at Terre Haute is current, relevant, 
and in good repair. Hand tools and small equipment are also ade- 
quate. There is no shortage of supplies, materials and other 
items for stvicient's use in learning activities. Adequate texts, 
reference books, service manuals, etc. are available. A written 
statement of objectives and course outline is on hand for each 
class; however, some problems occur in their use. When OJT was 
created at Terre Haute, the teaching of related material was 
turned over to a related trade instructor. The teachers of farm 
equipment repair and welding who previously conducted all phases 
of training, including related instruction, were told that their 
shops were only to provide work experiences as a component of 
the concept of OJT. Therefore, the only training occurring in 
the shops is the manipulative skill phase of occupational edu-- 
cation . 

The related trades class, where students spend a portion of 
their time to learn the necessary related information, is con- 
ducted on an individualized, self-paced method. In o^her words, 
studonLs come to the class and are given directions on where the 
materials are located and they study on their own. The instructor 
records student accomplishments which includes any lesson plans 
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completed, tests taken and lessons prepared. Some self-operated 
multi-media approaches are available for student's use. 

No formal graduation ceremonies are conducted upon comple- 
tion of occupational programs. Certificates of completion are 
given, either through the institution or through Indiana Voca- 
tional Tech (I.V. Tech). Those certificates given through the 
institution are issued by the Indiana State Department of Educa- 
tion upon request by prison officials. Data processing students 
receive a certificate from I.V. Tech and attend a formal grad- 
uation at the school. Students who complete the welding program 
are permitted to take a national test for certification. Grading 
is usually done on the letter grade system. The evening instruc- 
tors who are employed on a purchase of personel service contract 
are conducting their programs on a self-contained basis (i.e., 
related trades, related instruction, and manipulative skills are 
taught by the same instructor). 

Teachers generally rank the student's ability to cope with 
the requirements of their program as good to excellent. Absentee 
rates are relatively low, and only those students in night classes 
are required to perform work assignments during the day. 

The apprenticeship training program is comprised of one-half 
day in related trades and the other half day on the job. During 
the job assignment, inmates are given the opportunity to perform 
manipulative tasks, but learning the specific trade is the stu- 
dent's responsibility. No specific instruction is given unless 
requested by the student. No organized training plan or schedule 
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of experiences is used. 

All of the teachers reported that the purpose of their pro- 
gram was to develop saleable skills on the part of their students. 
Some teachers reported that they believed that many of their stu- 
dents were in the programs not to develop skills but to conform 
to the perceived wishes of the parole board. It was generally 
believed by students that the parole board looked favorably on 
inmates whose institutional records showed involvement in occu- 
pational education and other rehabilitative programs. 

Of the seven teachers interviewed, only one reported a cur- 
rent certification by the State Board of Education. That teacher 
was also teaching at l.V. Tech. Of the three institutional teach- 
ers, two reported no certification, one had been certified in the 
past in two states. Work experience in industry ranged from four 
years to twenty-one years with the average being ten to twelve 
years. 

As mentioned above, some inmates enrolled in occupational 
education are assigned at least half day to an institutional job. 
A prison industries representative stated- that part-time (1/2 day) 
assignments to industries create problems in that more workers 
need to be hired and scheduling part-time workers to full-time 
jobs becomes problematical. 

While some job placement activities were reported to be 
offered to inmates at the camp by the pre-release manager, stu- 
dents who enrolled in the l.V. Tech program had access to the 
following benefits : 
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Career development and employment counseling for 
students. 

The perceived "prestige^' of taking college courses. 
Transfer of course credit to other institutions through- 
out the nation who offer similar programs. 
Occupational education programs established in coop- 
eration with occupational advisory committees. 
It was reported that students, on the average ^ remain in the 
institution 18 months before release or parole. During this 
period of time, inmates do not generally work at jobs related to 
their occupational education. Two-thirds of the inmates inter- 
viewed felt they v/ere developing few skills, if any, which would 
be useful in the "free world." 

Community Relationship 

The education supervisor, with the support of the warden of 
the Terre Haute Penitentiary, has entered into a training agree- 
ment with Indiana Vocational Technical College to administer 
occupational education programs. Currently, one educational pro- 
gram^ computer programming technology, is being offered to inmates 
in the correctional institution and is applicable to an associate 
degree in applied science. An agreement between the college and 
the FBP requires that the FBP education staff identify and refer 
eligible inmates to the I.V. Tech director of Community Services. 
Enrollment is open to all persons who show an aptitude for satis- 
factory completion of the program and are approved by the admin*- 
istration of the penitentiary. 
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The administration of I.V, Tech is interested in expanding 
their current involvement with the United States Penitentiary 
concerning delivery of occupational programs to inmates in the 
correctional setting as well as hosting selected inmates in a 
study release program to attend classes on the I.V, Tech campus. 
A goal of the I.V. Tech administration is to structure a satellite 
campus of the Indiana Vocational School within the penitentiary. 
A proposal has been submitted by I.V. Tech^ with the support of 
the penitentiary administration, to the education administrator 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons under Project $1 Million.* New 
programs submitted for FY 1975 - 1976 include: 
auto body repair 

air conditioning and refrigeration technology 

small engine repair 

business machine operation 
While the administration of I.V. Tech is interested in the 
development of study- release programs, no inmates are currently 
attending classes on the I.V. Tech campus. 

Cost Effectiveness 

As shown in Table 1, instructional and administrative costs 
per student ccntacL liour are highest for the data processing 
course and lowest for the farm machinery repair course. The 
significant factors involved in these two figures are that: 

^Project $1 Million is a program development fund for occu- 
pational education provided by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
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The data processing class is a two-year program and 
thus shows a stable enrollment of 11 students. Although 
the salary figure is modest, the relatively low number 
of student contact hours brings the instructional and 
administrative costs per contact hour to a program high 
of $1.16. 

The farm machinery repair program shows a very high 
number of student contact hours which compensates for 
the highest program salaries figure shown in Table 1. 
The end result is a relatively low cost for each student 
contact hour. 

While instructional and administrative salaries for the weld- 
ir .J and small engine repair programs at the institutional farm 
are vary modest, student contact hours are also low. 

Cost per enrollment figures show the data processing program 
an the most expensive and small engine repair the least expensive. 
The same relationships hold true for the figures representing cost 
per completion- 

The basic funding mechanisms for the current single contracted 
p^^ogram with I.V. Tech (i.e, data processing) is through the peni- 
tentiary V.T. budget. This budget is obtained from prison indus- 
try profit. The total cost of the data processing program is 
$7,463,75 for 11 students. The college also provides counseling 
for students to receive other financial assistance as long as 
they are enrolled in the college program. This assistance comes 
in the form of Basic Opportunity Grants^ and Veterans Administration 
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benefits. It was reported that funding is provided by the state 
of Indiana to the central office of I,V. Tech for all FBP student 
enrollments. However, the Terre Haute campus of I,V. Tech appar- 
ently is not receiving any of this money to provide direct support 
to the penitentiary based program. Thus, instructional costs and 
equipment expenses are currently borne by the FBP. 

The Terre Haute institution was selected for participation 
in Project $1 Million in FY' 76 but funding was not available. 
Tentative plans call for participation during FY^77. 

Program Flexibility * 

The education supervisor indicated that the primary consid- 
eration in adding new programs is the vocational needs of the 
institution's inmate population. More specifically, inmate char- 
acteristics such as age, educational achievement, and occupational 
interests were reported to be integrated with other factors such 
as statistics on national employment trends and opportunities. 
Two programs, typewriter repair and auto mechanics, were termi- 
nated within the last two years at the Terre Haute institution 
primarily because of security reasons, - 

Termination of any occupational education program delivered 
by civil service is constrained by the tenure of civil service 
instructors. However, termination of programs delivered by 

*By program flexibility is meant the capability of institu- 
tions to modify their educational programming to remain effective 
and current in terms of labor market demands and student interests. 
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private individuals under contract or personnel under contract 
from I.V. Tech is a feasible option should these programs become 
outdated or inconsistent with student interests and needs. Thus, 
it appears that program flexibility is potentially higher with 
community resource delivery systems than with civil service 
delivery systems. 

Student Satisfaction 

When asked about the overall quality of the occupational 
education programs they had taken, students rated 83 percent of 
the programs from good to excellent. Eighty-four percent said 
that they were able to obtain the training they wanted from among 
the programs available at the institution. However, 65 percent 
would have liked to obtain training not currently offered by the 
institution. The most frequently mentioned area was the broad 
field of electronics. 

Ninety percent of the students inte^^viev/ed stated that they 
applied for occupational education to better themselves by learn-- 
ing a trade. Ten percent mentioned early parole as their reason 
for applying. 

When asked whether the occupational education program was 
set up to meet students' needs, almost 75 percent replied affir- 
matively and said that students in their class really wanted to 
learn a vocational skill. 

Most of the students interviewed were satisfied with their 
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instructors. They felt the instructors were fair in their treat- 
ment of students, organized in their lesson preparation, and 
showed a genuine interest in their job. There appeared to be 
little dissatisfaction with presentation of course material. 
Instructors, by and large, utilized an individualized, self-paced 
instructional approach. However, almost 44 percent of the stu- 
dents interviewed felt that tools and equipment available were 
not adequate to prepare them for a job after release. Some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the data processing program which 
had one key punch and only community access to computer hardware. 
Inmates strongly agreed that a data processing course with no 
access to hardv/are limited the training they were receiving. 

Dissatisf actio v/as also expressed with the shop conditions 
in the welding program. Many of the welding students cited poor 
ventilation and the need . for more space. 

Teacher Performance 

Teacher performance tor both the civil service and conLracLed 
employees appeared to be satisfactory from the standpoint of in- 
structional preparation . Written objectives , course outlines , 
and lesson plans v;ere reported to be used by all instructors at 
the Terre Haute institution; hov/ever, the related trades classroom 
did not show much student-teacher interaction. Students were, for 
the most part, left to study on their own, and in some cases, study 
whatever they desirea. The instructor's responsibility was pri- 
marily administering the necessary record keeping and showing 
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students where materials were located. 

The apprenticeship progrcinis were lackincj cjoc'^ instructional 
support. Although job assignments present opportunities for 
manipulative tasks, little specific instruction is given that 
adequately prepares students with the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to learn the trade. Some instruction is provided — if 
requested by the student. 

An examination of teacher credentials showed that one con- 
tracted instructor and no civil service instructors had current 
certification. The certified instructor also taught at a local 
high school in the daytime. 

When students were asked about their instructors, most indi- 
cated that they were satisfied with the methods used in teaching 
the class and with the attitudes of instructors. Six of the 20 
students interviewed felt that their occupational education in- 
structors had the most positive influence on them while at the 
institution 

Thus, with the exception of apprenticeship training and 
related trades instruction, it appears there is little difference 
in performance of instructors whether they be civil service or 
contracted employees . 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

While 16 of the 20 students indicated they were able to 
obtain the training they wanted from among the programs offered 
at the institution, 13 students or 68 percent mentioned other 
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training pr.oyrcims not currently bfferod. Further, when asked for 
suggestions to improve occupational education programs, 6 of the 
15 students who responded mentioned a need for more program 
offerings, expansion of current programs, or a desire to enter 
study release. This suggests that the scope and variety of cur- 
rent progroiri offerings is not meeting the needs of a large num- 
ber of inmates who are eligible for occupational education. 

U , S . Penitentiary , Atlanta , Georgia 

Institutional Profile 

The United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia, is a maxi- 
mum security facility currently housing approximately 2,100 male 
offenders. The institution is located in the northeast metro- 
politan area of Atlanta. Inmates committed to this facility have 
long sentences and significant prior records. Data from institu- 
tional files indicate that the offender's average age is thirty- 
seven and most of the men committed to this penitentiary are from 
the Eastern United States. 

Institutional Climate 

Clarification of the role and mission of this institution 
within the federal system was expressed during a meeting with top 
administrative aides of the warden. These officials described 
the role of the institution as providing housing and work oppor- 
tunities for the long-term of fender in a close security setting . 
A second thrust with apparently a lower priority is the provision 
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of education and treatment programs for the offender. Such pro- 
greuns may be taken by the inmate in the time remaining after his 
assignment to prison industries or institutional maintenance has 
been completed. 

The institutional education supervisor was previously iden- 
tified by other leaders in the Federal Bureau of Prisons as one 
of the key individuals responsible for the development of the 
unique community college program that is currently operating 
under a cooperative relationship between Texarkana Community 
College and the Texarkana Federal Correctional Institution. This 
supervisor suggested that it is important for correctional insti- 
tution education planners to carefully examine the characteristic 
of various delivery systems as well as the stated mission and 
goal of the correctional institution within the federal prison 
prison. More importantly, he suggested that the correctional 
institution's role or mission will determine the direction for 
educational planning • 

Occupational Education Programs and Delivery Systems 

Currently the occupational education programs are provided 
to offenders in the Atlanta institution through two delivery 
systems. The programs along with the delivery system follow: 
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Program Delivery System 

Auto tune up/auto air Civil Service 

conditioning 

Auto transmission/brakes and " 
alignment 

Small Engine " 

Masonry " 

Welding " 

Heating and air " 
conditioning 

Barbering Contract with Atlanta Area Tech 

— Ni£ht 

Auto tune up/auto ai,r Contract with Atlanta Area Tech 

conditioning 

Auto brakes and alignment 

Welding " 

An OJT baking program has been recently added at the insti- 
tution. Current plans call for adding machine shop and electrical 
maintenance programs to the OJT area. The delivery system for 
these programs would be civil service. 

Entry Into Programs 

The only eligibility requirement for occupational programs 
is that the inmate be able to read at a minimal level to keep 
pace with the course requirements. Evening programs also require 
minimum custody status. 
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Classification procedures require that the education depart- 
ment test and interview each newly assigned inmate and a written 
recommendation be sent to the classification committee. In 
reaching its decision, the committee looks at the institution's 
needs and the inmate's custody status, needs, and interests. The 
final decision is a consensus of the vocational training coordi- 
nator, the associate warden of custody and the classification 
committee. Currently no representative from the education depart- 
ment is on the classification committee which is composed of a 
Cdse worker, a custodial officer, and a case management coordi- 
nator. It was reported that, in reality, inmates apply directly 
to the education department for admission to occupational edu- 
cation and the classification committee almost alv/ays approves. 
Requests for reassignment are usually initiated by the inmate. 

The education staff estimated that about 50 percent of the 
inmates at the institution are unable to participate in occupa- 
tional education programs due to other competing assignments in 
the institution. Fifteen percent are not interested and another 
fifteen percent prefer academic education programming. 

Program Facilities and Components 

The physical plant for occupational education at Atlanta is 
spacious, well-arranged, and appears adequate for the conduct of 
occupational programs. Although all of the shops are located 
within the same general area, each shop or training area is 
separated from the others sufficiently to eliminate distraction 
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such as noise, conversations, etc. 

Each of the shops appears to be adequately equipped with 
relevant up^-to^-date equipment that is related to the trade being 
taught. The instructors reported adequate numbers of hand tools 
and equipment for teaching their subject. No reports were made 
of equipment being in a state of disrepair and all shops were 
reported to be well maintained. 

No problems were reported in obtaining necessary supplies 
or materials for the students to use in shop activities. Venti- 
lation, cooling, lighting, and space arrangements were reported 
to be adequate. 

All instructors reported a written statement of objectives 
•was being used for each particular trade area taught. In many 
cases, a course outline was also in use. Curriculum support 
appeared to be very strong at this institution due to the efforts 
of the vocational training coordinator who has worked with the 
instructors to provide teaching materials. An outstanding job 
of multi-media support for curriculum has been developed, parti- 
cularly with the use of sound-on-slide materials. The coordinator 
has worked with the instructors to develop a number of teaching 
units with the sound-on-slide technique. Additionally, many of 
these presentations have been prepared in Spanish. 

All teachers reported having adequate texts, reference books 
and other reference materials available for use in their program. 
Adequate mock-ups, visuals, charts and other teaching aids were 
also available. 
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Most courses provided some type of certificate issued by the 
institution upon the satisfactory completion of course require- 
ments. Students enrolled in courses taught by Atlanta Area Tech 
instructors received certificates from that school. Two programs 
reported certification available from outside sources --one .^or 
barbering, the other for welding certification under America: 
Welding Society specif ications • 

Instructors reported using a combination of letter grades 
and numerical grades; however, an effort is being made to base 
both grades and completions upon attainment of levels of profi- 
ciency. 

The students who comprise the class were rated by the in- 
structors as being good to excellent in the ability to cope with 
course requirements. The instructors further stated that the 
majority of students were in their programs to earn credit towards 
parole. Probing of this issue revealed that instructors did not 
devote more attention to those students who were eager to learn 
occupational skills and less to those primarily interested in 
earning points for parole. 

No specific entrance requirements have been established by 
the instructors for their programs. Students are assigned to a 
class through the vocational training coordinator's office and 
instructors are not involved in the selection process. 

Absentee rates for each daily session of class seem to be 
relatively low, ranging only one or two students per day on the 
average. Since most instruction is based on an individual progress 
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procedure, absentee rates do not adversely affect the program. 

Since all classes except barbering are scheduled durirg the 
day as well as at night, all students usually perform a work 
assignment elsewhere in the institution. Interviews v/ith prison 
industry and prison maintenance representatives indicated that 
they generally had no problem with this arrangement. Barbering, 
hov/ever, is a full-time day program, and these students are :.ot 
given work assignments. 

Although all instructors reported that the primary goal of 
their program was to develop saleable skills on the part of their 
students, the level of skill ranged from low in one case to 
extremely high in one other. The skill level to which instruc-- 
tors attempt to train their students correlates very positively 
with their perception of this goal. 

The nine teachers interviewed had teaching experience ranging 
from six years to ten and one-half years. All but one had prior 
teaching experience in a "free world" setting. "Five of the 
t eachers were employed by Atlanta Area Technical School and five 
were U. S. Government employees. All five of the community-based 
teachers reported holding certificates from the State Board of 
Education while three of the institutional teachers reported such 
certificates. One additional institutional teacher reported 
being certified through an approved apprenticeship program as a 
j ourneyman . The other institutional teacher reported no certi- 
fication other than as a teacher with the United States Navy. 
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Classification personnel indicated that upon completion of 
occupational education, an inmate's record is reviewed and an 
attempt made to place him in a job related to his training. How- 
ever, interviews with 20 students, many of whom had completed 
more than one occupational education course, showed that 17 were 
placed on institutional work assignments which were not related 
to training received and which offered no opportunity to learn 
or upgrade skills considered to be useful on a free world job. 

There appears to be no job placement services and little 
counseling and guidance services pr^wided to students. No special 
programs are offered to students with special needs. 

Students who are enrolled in the Atlanta Area Tech programs 
receive the following benefits: 

An instructional staff certified by the Georgia State 
Department of Education. 

Courses approved by the Georgia Department of Veterans 
Services which provides eligibility for V.A. benefits. 
Occupational education programs established in coop- 
eration with occupational advisory committees. 
Accreditation of the Atlanta Area Technical School by 
the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. 

Community Relationships 

The education supervisor with the support of the Atlanta 
Penitentiary administration has entered into a contractural 
agreement v;ith /Atlanta Area Technical School to provide occupational 
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education instruction to student inmates housed in the institu- 
tion. The current contract specifically provides for the period 
between September 23, 1975, and June 30, 1976, The contract 
appears to be flexible in that particular courses to be conducted 
each quarter are subject to mutual agreement by both the officials 
of the penitentiary and Atlanta Area Technical School. The agree- 
ment is summarized as follows: 

Course outlines and text books must receive prior 

approval. 

Time and length of classes are specified by the 
government. 

A minimum initial enrollment is required to start 
any class. 

Classes which average less than twelve in attendance 
for six consecutive sessions may be terminated at 
the discretion of the contractor (Atlanta Area Tech- 
nical School) . 

Classes will begin on the scheduled beginning date 
of each Atlanta Area Technical School quarter and 
end on the last regularly scheduled work day prior 
to the beginning date of the subsequent quarter. 
The Government shall furnish all materials, supplies, 
and textbooks, and clerical assistance required in 
connection v/ith the course. 

The contractor shall furnish such reports on students 
as are required by the Government. 
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The contractor shall adhere to all regulations pre- 
scribed to the institution for the safety, custody, 
and conduct of inmates. 

The Government may observe the classes conducted by 
the contractor; however, work assignments will not 
flow through established supervisory channels and 
the matters on which the contractor works and the 
results obtained will be entirely within his own 
unsupervised determination • 

The contract can be terminated by either party at 

any time during its duration, upon not less than 

ten days written notice. 
Under the relationship, the education coordinator at the 
penitentiary acting with the supportive recommendations of the 
classification committee refer persons who are age 16 and older 
or are out of school to the Office of Off Campus Coordinator of 
Instruction, Atlanta Area Technical School, 

An interview conducted with three administrative staff mem- 
bers of Atlanta Area Tech revealed that the existing climate for 
cooperation for delivery of occupational education courses to 
inmates housed in the correctional institution remains positive, 
- However, several concerns v/ere expressed regarding the possible 
planning and development of additional relationships between the 
two* organizations. 

There is currently a lack of appropriate funding by 

the FBP for programs. 
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There is the feeling that long-tenn offenders will 
not be able to benefit from occupational education 
courses because of the long period of time that 
exists between the training received and related 
employment opportunities . There is the need for 
the FBP to identify inmates who are closer to re- 
lease for participation in occupational education 
courses . It was suggested that candidates be no 
more than five years from release to receive con- 
sideration for entry. It is difficult to justify 
funding occupational courses for long-term offenders. 
Competent instructors willing to teach in the maxi- 
mum security environment are difficult to identify. 
Thus, some planned programs are not offered with 
regularity. A planned course in air conditioning 
'was cancelled because of the lack of an available 
instructor. 

Consideration should be given to developing educa- 
tional study release programs for properly classified 
offenders. Such a program would allow the offender 
to be housed in an approved half-way house or similar 
facility and attend classes on the campus of Atlanta 
Tech. 

Currently no inmates from the Atlanta Penitentiary are 
screened for study release programs. Considering the mission and 
role of the penitentiary there is some question concerning 
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feasibility of developing study release opportunities for the 
long--term offenders. 

Cost Effectiveness 

The Atlanta Institution provides an opportunity to compare 
delivery system costs for the same type of occupational education 
course. Table 2 shows that the welding, auto tune-up, and auto 
air conditioning courses are taught by both civil service and 
Atlanta Area Tech instructors. The civil service instructors 
, teach during the day and Atlanta Area Tech instructors at night 
using the same institutional facilities and equipment, A student 
attends either the day or the night class. Examining the data for. 
cost per student contact hours shows that contracted services are 
lower for the welding course by a factor of almost four, and lower 
in the auto tune-up, auto air conditioning and front end align-- 
ment and brake repair courses by a factor of almost three. Since 
Atlanta Area Tech pays instructors salaries, contract costs repre- 
sent primarily institutional administrative salaries. The bar- 
bering course, an Atlanta Area Tech funded' course , also shows a 
relatively low instructional cost per student contact hours of .37. 
The civil service delivered masonry and welding courses show the 
highest cost of 2*67 and 2.56 respectively for each student con- 
tact hour. 

Funding of Community Occupational Education Programs . The 
basic funding mechanism for the current contracted relationship 
with y\tlanta Area Tech is through the FBP, The contract at the 
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time of visitation specified that registration fees of $1^000 per 
quarter or $3,000 per year be paid to Atlanta Area Tech. 

A proposal has been submitted by the education supervisor 
of the Atlanta Penitentiary to the educational administrator of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons under Project $1 Million for the 
addition of an electronics technology training program. The 
$59,280.00 request specified that the FBP program would utilize 
contract instructor services of either Atlanta Area Tech or 
DeKalb Junior College. 

Program Flexibility 

The education department is planning to add textile manage- 
ment and computer technology programs over the next few years. 
Plans call for instructors to be furnished by Atlanta Area Tech. 
Inmate needs and interests as well as statistics on local and 
state job opportunities were cited as important factors upon 
which program development is based. 

Atlanta Area Tech terminated an occupational education pro-- 
gram at the institution because of a lack of long-term financial 
commitment by the FBP. The program has since been reactivated 
by the FBP using a civil service delivery system. Program admin- 
istrators indicate that the most important factors that influence 
decisions to terminate occupational education programs are : 

Budget deficiences from the FBP and, in some cases, 

cominunity colleges 

Lack of qualified instructors 



Lack of available jobs for graduates 

Lack of inmate interest 
The option of terminating a contract with a community educa-- 
tional organization often requires that a qualified replacement 
organization be found to continue the educational service. However, 
when serious consideration was given to exercising this option, 
the Atlanta Penitentiary experienced considerable difficulty in 
locating another educational institution to continue an occupa- 
tional program. Thus, the advantage of contractural agreements in 
in terms of program flexibility is dependent upon the availability 
of qualified educational institutions in the community ana a cli- 
mate that will allow competitive selection among those available. 

Student Satisfaction 

Almost 90 percent of the students interviewed rated the 
occupational education programs as good to excellent. Although 
75 percent said they were able to get training they wanted from 
among the programs available at the institution, they would also 
have liked to enroll in other programs not offered in the insti- 
tution. Computer technology and electronics were the most 
frequently mentioned programs. 

Almost two-thirds of the students interviewed said they 
enrolled in occupational education to better themselves while 
29 percent felt enrolling would help them for an early parole. 
Although most students said the occupational education program 
met their needs as students, two-thirds stated that few students 
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in their classes really wanted to learn a vocational skill. 

Student satisf' ction with instructors was high. Over 90 
percent of the interviewees felt the instructor was fair, organ- 
ized in his lesson preparation, and showed a genuine interest in 
his job. 

Presentation of material was well received. There appeared 
to be a minimum of pure lecture with more emphasis given to dis- 
cussion, question and answer, demonstration, and visual aid 
presentations. Individualized, self-paced instruction was the 
basic approach used by instructors. 

Students seemed to be well satisfied with the tools and 
equipment and the general environment of the shop area. Ten per- 
cent of the interviewees expressed dissatisfaction with the 
amount of space provided in the shop area for the tune-up and 
front end alignment programs. 

Teacher Performanco 

All of the instructors at the Atlanta institution demonstrated 
satisfactory course preparation. A written statement of objec- 
tives was used and, in many cases, a course outline had been 
developed. As mentioned earlier, an outstanding job of multi- 
media support for curriculum had been developed with the use of 
sound-on-slide materials. 

Instructor background varied somewhat in terms of certifica- 
tion. All of the Atlanta Area Tech instructors held certificates 
from the State Board of Education. Three of the five civil service 
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instructors had such certificates. All instructors had teaching 
experience, ranging from six years to ten and a half years. 

As mentioned previously, students expressed high regard for 
instructors. Evidence of this is indicated by the fact that 12 
of the 20 students interviewed mentioned their occupational edu- 
cation instructor as having had the most positive influence on 
them while at the institution. 

In reviewing the varxous indicators of teacher performance 
discussed above, no distinctions in quality of performance can be 
determined between the civil service and the Atlanta Area Tech 
instructors. All were apparently doing a reasonably good job and 
v/ere generally well regarded by their students. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

Although student satisfaction with current programs was high, 
many expressed an inter. 3t in programs not offered at the institu- 
tion. Areas such, as computer technology, electronics, graphic 
arts, accoun:ting, tailoring and radio announcing were cited. 
Most of these areas and many more are offered at Atlanta Area Tech» 

Student recommendations fo-r- improving occupational education 
programs focused on a need for more live work and expansion of 
current programs. The auto mechanics program, for example, was 
cited by several students as needing live (working) automobiles, 
and rotary and diesel engines for more challenging shop projects. 
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Federal Youth Center, Pleasanton, California 



Institutional Profile 

The Federal Youth Center, Pleasanton, California, is a nev/ 
minimum security facility housing approximately 250 male and 
female individuals — the majority of whom are from the western 
coastal states. The institution is located approximately twenty 
miles east of the San Francisco Bay area in Amador Valley on 85 
acres of land at Camp Parks Military Base. The average offender 
sentence is twenty months and residents range in age from 18 to 
26 years. Residents may be received through administrative trans 
fer from other FBP youth institutions as well as by direct commit 
ments from the courts. Most are committed under the Youth 
Corrections Act or the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. Accord- 
ing to the associate warden, this new institution was originally 
designed as a "community oriented institution." 

Emphasis is placed upon individualized treatment for the 
"outhful and young adult offender. The facility opened in July, 
1974. Included in the original program plan for the facility 
was the concept that the majority of the residents would be 
eligible to attend various programs located in the nearby com- 
munity and would return to the correctional facility in the eve- 
ning. 

Institutional Climate 

The associate warden, acting for Warden Walter R, Lumpkin, 
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stated that several barriers inhibit the development of partici- 
patory community prograimning. These include: 

The recent trend for residents within the facility 
to receive longer "set offs" by the parole board. 
The average time for residents has recently increased 
to 2 0 months . This^ in effect, has disqualified 
the majority of the Pleasanton residents for com-- 
munity release programs. The current Bureau of 
Prisons policy statement concerning work/study 
release considers only residents with one year or 
less remaining before the parole board hearing. 
Budgetary funding was not provided by the FBP to 
encourage the development of community programming . 
Thus, the administration of the Pleasanton institution in 
the formative planning of the new facility advocated sending high 
numbers of eligible persons to nearby community campuses for 
entry level occupational training. To date, study release program-- 
ming has only superfically been developed as a means of providing 
occupational education opportunities for the youthful offenders 
housed at Pleasanton. 

The associate warden has recommended that the FBP consider 
ch :nging the work/study release minimum time requirement from one 
year to eighteen months. 

Occupational Education Programs and Delivery Systems 

The occupational education programs delivered to the residents 
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within thc) Ploasanton fexcility are provided under a contractural 
agreement with the Amador Valley Joint Union High School District. 
This totally contracted arrangement with community delivery repre- 
sents a marked departure from the traditional civil service career 
employee approach. According to the Pleasanton administration, 
the alliance came about as a result of the desire to keep the 
vocational training component of the educational program sensitive 
to labor market requirements. 

The following course offerings are provided to the residents 
c *^ the institution for the period of July 1, 1975, to June 30, 
1976: 

. auto servicing/small engine repair 
business skills cluster 
welding cluster 

The contract further provides that cluster program areas are 
based on a pupil/teacher ratio of one teacher per 12 enrollees. 
Additional services provided under the leadership of Amador School 
district include curriculum development, consultant and in-service 
training for personnel, and necessary clerical services to carry 
out the program. 

Entry Into Progrcims 

The eligibility requirements reported for occupational edu- 
cation at Pleasanton specify an eighth grade reading level and 
an aptitude and interest in vocational areas as evidenced by the 
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GATE and the Kuder Vocational Preference Inventory* Students are 
programmed by unit classi f ica.tion teams consisting of a unit man- 
ager, a case manager, one or more correctional counselors, an 
education representative, and a staff psychologist. The resident 
and his/her team work together to determine interests, values, 
and career education goals, and define a program to meet his/her 
current and future needs. The team looks closely at remaining 
sentence time in order that residents have an opportunity to com- 
plete a program. Once in the program, an inmate is reviewed at 
least every 90 days for reassignment. 

Education personnel estimated that approximately 20 percent 
of the inmates who enter the institution are unable to participate 
in occupational education programs due to a lack of aptitude or 
interest; for 15 percent, their length of stay is too short; 20 
percent prefer other education programs, such as college; five 
percent are unable to meet the minimum academic requirement; and 
three percent have various medical disabilities which prevent 
them from par ticipating« Because the average length of stay is 
less than two years at this institution, most students are pro- 
grammed into occupational education from one to two months after 
the orientation and classification periodo In addition to attend- 
ing classes three hours each day. about iiaif th^ students are also 
involved in work assignm,entr> principally in institutional mainte- 
nance and operatioris* After completion of an occupational eda- 
cation program, .students remain in the institution on the average 
of less than three months. 
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Program Facilities and Components 

The occupational education area was not originally designed 
for occupational education. This has created some architectural 
problems that seem to be partially solved. It has been necessary^ 
however, to modify the existing structure to conform with the 
needs of the occupational shops. Since the total program is new, 
many things need to be done to bring it up to desired standards. 
This work is progressing as funds and materials become available. 

The equipment is of a high quality and is adequate with few 
minor exceptions. The needed equipment has been ordered or is 
in the current budget request. The noise level is quite high for 
the business skills program since it is located next to the weld- 
ing and auto mechanics areas. These conditions cause some prob-- 
lems for the business skills teacher in attempting to teach. 
Duplication equipment has been moved out of the business skills 
classroom because of noise and ventilation problems. Proper facil- 
ities are planned to house this equipment. 

Although in their first year of operation, programs have most 
of their supplies and materials at hand or on order. 

All programs are operated with written statement of objectives, 
course outlines and lesson plans. The teacher prepared materials 
for use in the welding and business skills classes are of excel-- 
lent quality. The auto mechanics instructor is currently working 
on strengthening his materials by adopting commercially prepared 
curriculum to the specific needs of the resident students. 
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Further curriculum support and supervisory guidance is pro- 
vided by the coordinator from the Amador Valley Union High School^ 
who visits the institution two or three times each week. Much of 
his time is spent working with teachers on their individual pro- 
grams . 

The business skills instructor reported needing several items 
of equipment for proper training of students^ It was also reported 
that some desk top equipment was not operating and^ due to its 
obsolescence, cannot adequately be repaired. An unsafe condition 
exists with the present arrangement of electrical cords. 

The quality of students appears relatively high at this in-- 
stitution. The instructors rated the student's ability to cope 
with their programs from good to excellent. Absentee rates are 
low and do not present problems for instruction. However, more 
live work for students to perform during their shop experience 
would improve program quality. Currently, the majority of time 
is spent in simulated experiences. 

Instructors reported that the primary goal of their program 
was the preparation for entry level employment and the develop- 
ment of employability skills. It was reported a large number of 
students appeared to be eager to learn while only a small portion 
were attempting to earn credits for parole. Instructors seemed 
to relate to the students on a basis that is conducive to proper 
learning and motivation. 

The students are given certificates issued by the institution 
upon completion of their program. Welding students are given the 
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opportunity to take the American Welding Society Test to become 
a certified welder. 

All instructors reported being certified by the California 
State Board of Education, Additionally, the welding teacher was 
licensed by the city of Los Angeles and held an American Welding 
Society certificate. Prior teaching experience ranged from six 
to nine years, while work experience in industry related to the 
field of instruction ranged from two to twelve years. All three 
of the occupational instructors had been at the institution since 
the inception of the program approximately one year ago. 

Community Relationships 

Policy Statement 7500.1 (July, 1974) of the Pleasanton Fed- 
eral Youth Center states the following purpose of work/study 
release programs: "These programs will allow residents to parti- 
cipate in community employment, education, and training opportu-- 
nities. The development of community-based programs provides the 
center staff with additional resources to ensure effective correc- 
tional programming and will be of assistance to the residents by 
correlating institutional training with realistic and meaningful 
experiences in society." 

Although the stated purpose reflects the intent of the pro-- 
gram, the level of priority for study release is questionable. 
The coordinator of the s^^udy release program (community program 
officer) revealed that initial efforts to start the program began 
in January, 1975. At the time of the visitation only 25 residents 
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gained entry and were allowed to participate in the program. 
Accurate data concerning the numbers of students, participating 
community institutions, occupational interests, and specific 
occupational programs were not immediately available through any 
standardized report form. Reporting information provided only the 
name and number of residents actively participating in the program. 
Information gained through interviews with institutional officials 
responsible for the progrcmi is summarized in the following: 



Participating 
Community Institutions 

Chabout community College 



Ron Vaile School of 
Broadcasting 
(San Francisco) 

Athena Beauty College 
(Albany , California) 

H & H Trucking School 
(San Leandro, California) 

Heald College 

Laney Trade School 



Approximate 
Number of 
Students 



1 
2 



Occupational 
Program Area 

Early Childhood Development 
Fire Science 

Administration of Justice 
Data Processing 
Silk Screening 
Printing 

Broadcasting 



Hairstyling 



Truck Driving 



Legal Secretary 

Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration Food Service 



Funding support for residents declared eligible for various 
occupational study release prograiTis is provided through various 
mechanisms. For example, residents who wish to attend the state 
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supported schools of California receive free tuition if they meet 
the one year resident requirements mandated by the state. Thus, 
students attending Chabout Community College are required only 
to pay for textbooks related to their course work. The majority 
of students who have elected to attend private proprietary schools 
are receiving financial assistance that covers tuition, books, and 
related expenses for course work through Veterans Administration 
benefits or the California Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
as authorized by the Rehabilitative Services Act of 1965. A few 
residents attending the community programs apparently are pro- 
viding their own financial support for course work. 

Cost Effectiveness 

All of the occupational education programs at the Pleasanton 
Center are delivered through contractural relationships with 
Amador Valley Joint Union High School District. Table 3 shows 
that instructor costs per student contact hour are highest for 
the business skills course and lowest for the welding course. The 
significant factor in both cases is the total student contact hours. 
The welding course shows about twice as many student contact hours 
as does the business skills program. 

Program Flexibility 

Although some minor problems have developed with facilities 
and equipment, the programs appear to be operating reasonably 
well. A new program, office machine repair, is anticipated v/ithin 
the next few years. The education supervisor indicated that in 
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setting up new programs, a job market analysis, assessment of 
resident interests, and estimates of costs were conducued. Infor- 
mation sources cited for the labor market data were local and 
state statistics on job opportunities, state employment bureau, 
and labor market statistics provided by the Amador Valley School 
District. 

The current programs are operating under a contractural rela- 
tionship which may be terminated at any time by mutual agreement, 
upon not less than 30 days written notice. The contract must be 
renewed each year which encourages both parties to review roles 
to determine if responsibilities have been carried out. During 
such a review period, opportunities are afforded for resolving 
dissatisfactions and upgrading program quality. 

Student Satisfaction 

Student satisfaction with the occupational education programs 
at Pleasanton was generally high. All programs were open to both 
female and male residents. Almost 90 percent of students inter- 
viewed rated overall program quality from good to excellent. The 
automotive program was criticized by a few interviewees because 
of an insufficient amount of live work and too great an emphasis 
on theory. 

Students had no problems in enrolling in the programs of 
thei.r choice. Given the opportunity, however 80 percent of the 
interviewees stated they would have liked to enroll in other pro- 
grams not currently offered at the institution. Female students 
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mentioned computer technology and paramedical programs most fre- 
quently; male students cited advanced welding programs and various 
automotive programs . 

Sixty-eight percent of the students interviewed said they 
enrolled in occupational education to better themselves by learn- 
ing a trade. Sixteen percent thought enrolling would help for 
early parole. 

When asked about other students in their occupational edu- 
cation classes, 45 percent of the interviewees felt that few of 
these students really wanted to learn a vocational skill. However, 
81 percent said that the programs in which they were enrolled met 
their needs as a student. 

There was general satisfaction expressed with the occupational 
education instructors. All students interviewed felt their in- 
structors v/ere fair, straightforward, and showed a genuine interest 
in their job. Class presentation was individualized and students 
worked at their ov/n speed. Classroom presentation and shop acti- 
vities were coordinated. Visual aids and handout material were 
utilized and appeared to be acceptable to students. 

Although 85 percent of the students rated tools and equipment 
as being adequate to prepare them for a job after release, several 
criticisms were made about the office equipment used in the busi- 
ness skills program. Except for typewriters, other equipment such 
as adding machines and tape recorders were in need of repair. 

The internal environment for all programs, including lighting, 
temperature control, and space arrangements, was rated good to 
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excellent by 85 percent of the • students . 

Teacher Performance 

The three instructors at the Pleasanton Center appear to be 
well prepared and have developed excellent materials. All in- 
structors have written statements of objectives^ course outlines, 
and lesson plans. These materials must be developed by instruc- 
tors as part of the contractural agreement between the center 
and the school district. 

Interviews with students indicated there was a unanimous 
good impression of instructors regarding their treatment of stu- 
dents and the manner in which they conducted classes. Nine of 
the twenty students interviewed valued their instructor as having 
had the most positive influence on them while at the institution. 

In summary, the instructors at Pleasanton were well prepared 
and well supported for teaching assignments. Student reaction 
indicated they were doing a highly satisfactory job. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

The three occupational education programs that are operat- 
tional at Pleasanton provide a limited choice of occupational 
areas to both male and female residents. This situation is in 
notable contrast to the program choices available to students on 
study release. Although the study release program appears to be 
operating below capacity, it provides a larger variety of program 
offerings compared to those available within the Pleasanton insti- 
tution. Available information shows that ..welve students are 
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enrolled in eleven different prograra areas, only one of which 
might be considered a traditional vocational program area. 

Thus, in terms of variety and scope of program offerings, 
institutional programs appear to be limited when compared with 
community-based prograias. However, unless institutional policies 
change regarding the eligibility requirements for study release 
participants, additional programs within the institution will be 
needed. 

Federal Correct ional Institution , Terminal ' jsland, California 

Institutional Profile 

The Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal Island is 
located in the Long Beach, California area and is included as 
part of metropolitan Los Angeles. The institution is located in 
an area whicu includes heavy industrial and U. S. Government 
installations of various types. The Terminal Island facility is 
considered to be a medium security institution serving approxi- 
mately one thousand male and female offenders. The male popula- 
tion ranges from age 2 0 and above and the female population from 
age 22 and above. Offenders housed in the institution have been 
characterized as those with relatively short sentences or those 
who are nearing the end of longer sentences. Offenders who have 
more serious long term offenses normally are sent to other insti- 
tutions. The v.^titution provided medical facilities, drug abuse 
treatment and er therapeutic programs for clients. Three pri- 
son industry factories are currently operational within the 
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facility. Included are a. wood furniture products factory which 
manufactures office furniture, a metal equipment factory that 
produces metal furniture, and a key punch shop that services 
several federal agencies in Southern California. 

Institutional Climate 

The warden of the facility defined the general goal of the 
institution as providing humanistic relationships to the offender 
population so they will not return to the institution. He also 
emphasizec that the FBP is rapidly moving toward the philosophy 
advocated by Nerval Morris who believes inmates have the right 
to select programs while incarcerated. 

Conceptually, occupational education programs are viewed as 
one of a broad range of services made available to inmates by the 
institution. The warden had these additional generalizations as 
to how occupational education fits within the goals and purposes 
of the institution: 

Occupational education is important but not necessar- 
ily because it keeps offenders from re-entering cor- 
rectional institutions . 

Increasing the offender's occupational skill level may 
contribute to his/her becoming a better citizen. 
There is some question about how much support the gen- 
eral public should provide for occupational programs 
in a correctional institution • 
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The warden felt that the following were barriers to achiev- 
ing the goals of the institution: 

The staff was not as sensitive at it might be to the 
various ethnic groups within the offender population. 
The very nature of the correctional institution often 
inhibits the creation of a positive climate to provide 
meaningful programs . 
The warden emphasized the need to develop programs which 
would prepare inmates to work 4 0 hours per week. The current work 
schedule in institutions often amounts to five or six hours per 
day. The warden felt that contracted staff is more sensitive to 
this need as it prepares inmates to meet needs of employers in 
the world of v;ork. He was particularly concerned with the deve- 
lopment of occupational training programs provided to offenders. 

Information obtained in a brief interview with the super- 
visor of education perhaps best reflects the potential climate 
for occupational education at Terminal Island. This administrator 
believes that: 

The mission of the Terminal Island institution will 
continue to provide occupational programs for inmates 
both within the institution and under study release. 
Civil Service instructors will be used minimally and 
contracting arrangements increased. 

Occupational programs in institutions compete with 
maintenance and prison industry programs. It is not 
likely that new occupational education programs will 
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be established if they reduce the number of inmates 
assigned to maintenance and industry areas. 
This institutional supervisor expressed these concerns; 
There is a lack of budget for occupational education 
programs. (Project One Million only recently pro- 
vided money for such programming. ) 

Inmate interest is reduced in occupational educa- 
tion classes that can be taken only after inmates 
complete a full day's work assignment. Example: If 
a student has a full--time work assignment during the 
day, he/she is only permitted to take a key punch 
program in the evening. This procedure has caused 
a very low enrollment in the key punch class and the 
program may be in jeopardy. 

The Federal Bureau should budget money for occupa-- 
tional education programs as part of their congress- 
ional allocation if the need for these programs exists. 
The supervisor of education suggested that the following long- 
range change be implemented to improve occupational education pro- 
grams for offenders at Terminal Island. ^ 
There is a need to expand contract programming. Con- 
tract programs are easily terminated if they are not 
meeting expectations or if the labor market changes. 
Further, these programs have more appeal and credi- 
bility to the inmate since their instructors are 
certified and credit is transf errable . 
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Occupational Education Programs and Delivery Systems 

The current occupational education programs are delivered 
through two primary mechanisms. The programs and their delivery 
system follow: 



Program 
Drafting 
Welding 
Key Punch 

Business Education 



l)G livery Fysteia 
Contract with Individual 



Civil Service 



Entry Into Program 

To be eligible for occupational education programs at Terminal 
Island, inmates should score at the 7th grade level on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test and at a 9th grade level in math for the 
drafting course. The key punching course requires a 20 word per 
minute typing proficiency, Minimum sentence time remaining to 
complete a program is also an important consideration. Drafting 
requires four months, welding six months, and IBM key punch two 
and one-half months. 

Although unit teams exist to program inmates, it was reported 
that a referral system for placing students in occupational edu- 
cation programs is implemented by the vocational training coordi- 
nator. His recommendation to the unit team is usually accepted, A 
majority decision is required by the unit team to reach a decision. 
The team is composed of a unit manager, case manager, counselors. 
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and educational representative. The latter tests and interviews 
inmates for educational programming. 

After an inmate has been classified and programmed, he is 
reviewed on the basis of his RAPS rating. Priority I inmates are 
reviewed at least every 90 days, priority II inmates at least 
every six months, and priority m inmates at least once a year. 
Lack of aptitude or interest was reported to deter about 50 
percent of inmates from participating in occupational education 
classes. A length of stay too short to complete the program and 
priority assignments in the institution were other significant 
factors that prevented inmates from participating. " 

Entry may occur at any time after an inmate is incarcerated 
although priority is given to those with shorter sentences. Most 
of the inmates interviewed had begun occupational education classes 
within six months after entering the institution. 

About half the students interviewed were assigned to insti- 
tutional jobs which they felt allowed them to learn new skills 
or upgrade present skills that would be useful in free world occu- 
pations. Two instructors reported that 15 and 30 percent of their 
students in welding and business skills programs, respectively, 
were working at jobs related to the training they were receiving. 

The institution population turns over twice annually and most 
occupational education graduates are released from the institu- 
tion in less than three months. 
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Program Facilities and Components 

The facilities for vocational training at Terminal Island 
are generally adequate although more space could be used for the 
drafting and business education programs. Each shop or training 
area is separated sufficiently from the others to eliminate dis- 
tractions such as noise, conversations, etc. 

The equipment is of high quality in the drafting and welding 
programs and is generally satisfactory in the other programs. 
Adding machines, however, are needed in the business education 
program. There appear to be no shortage of supplies, materials 
and other items for student use in learning activities. Texts, 
reference books and other manuals also appear to be in adequate 
supply, except in the key punching area where duplication of 
existing manuals is provided instead of new publications. Multi- 
media equipment appears to be readily available but its utiliza-- 
tion varies considerably from program to program. 

Course objectives, outlines and lesson plans appear to be key 
components in all but the key punch program where these tools 
have limited application. There was ample evidence that indivi- 
dualized instruction was central to the instructional philosophy 
and practice of the institution. The individual instructional 
problems were more easily addressed than the incarceration-related 
learning problems that affected motivation arid emotions. 

The quality of students appear to be relatively high. The 
instructors rated the student's ability to cope with their pro- 
grams between good and excellent. Absentee rates are a significant 
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problem for instructors, but a;^pear to be related to non-instructional 
scheduling problems rather than motivation for learning. The in- 
structors perceive that the students are generally motivated 
toward learning employment skills for use in the free world, and, 
in the case of drafting, using the credit toward further education. 
They did not perceive that the parole-related factor was a domi- 
nant . motivation for many students. 

Nearly all of the instruction time was spent on simulated 
experiences although a significant portion of the students had 
opportunities to obtain job assignments related to their instruc- 
tion. This varied considerably, however, from very little oppor- 
tunity in the drafting program to much higher percentages in 
business education and key punch programs. An appropriate ratio 
of manipulative skills and related instruction appeared to be 
practiced in each program area. 

Instructors reported that two of the programs — drafting and 
welding — were accredited, but that no accreditation has been 
sought for key punching and business education programs. Insti- 
tutional certificates are presented for the successful completion 
of all programs and credit for the drafting course can be obtained 
from Los Angeles Trade-Technical College. 

Three of the teachers are cred ^ntialed by the California 
State Board of Education. The 2' .-'cor of key punching is not 
certified. All instructors have substantial work experience in 
their program areas. 
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Conununity Relationships 

A full-time teacher counselor assigned to the education office 
works jointly with the education department and the institution 
work/study release program coordinator. The occupational study 
release program at the Terminal Island facility appears to be 
working and currently serving a large niomber of students. 

The program has been in existence for five years and apparent- 
ly has been designed for approximately ten percent of the insti- 
tutional population. Presently the work/study staff is coordi- 
nating release agreements for students within a twenty-five mile 
radius of the Terminal Island facility. 

An offender who wishes consideration for the occupational 
study release program must: 

Be within a year of a probable release data 
Have a good conduct record 

Submit a request to the study release counselor who 
prepares a written report on the offenders' school 
program for review by the classification team and 
approval by the warden . 
Many area community institutions offering occupational pro- 
grams are serving Terminal Island residents including Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical College, Long Beach City College, Harbor Occupa- 
tional Center, Central City Occupational Center, and Los Angeles 
Harbor College. The two most frequently used are Los Angeles 
Irade-Technical College and Los Angeles Harbor College. 
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Los Angeles Trade-Technical College (LATT) , a community 
college located in Central Los Angeles, is approximately 25 miles 
from the Terminal Island Correctional Institution. The college 
has a current enrollment of 20,000 students and is one of the 
largest in the nation. Its reputation reportedly is known 
throughout the world for the quality of education. Data received 
from an interview with the student counselor liaison for the 
school indicate that 22 students from the Terminal Island Correc- 
tional Institution are currently attending daily classes on the 
LATT campus. The following courses represent the occupational 
areas of current interest and actual enrollment: library techni- 
cian, journalism, restaurant management, truck diesel mechanics, 
cabinet making and millworkr carpentry, fashion design, aircraft 
mechanics, institutional cooking , photography technical illustra- 
tion, and cosmetology. Most day trade and technical clas.ses meet 
25 hours a week. Students are considered for admission if they 
are 18 years of age or older and can profit by instruction. 

LATT is accredited by the California State Board of Education, 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges, the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and California licensing authorities. 

The .second institution, Los Angeles Harbor College (LAH) , is 
a public community college located within four miles of the 
Terminal Island Correctional Institution and serves approximately 
15 Terminal Island students annually. LAH is officially accred- 
ited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges and is 
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fully approved under the regulations of California Community 
Colleges. The University of California and other colleges and 
universities give full credit for appropriate courses completed. 

Information received from the campus financial aids officer 
indicated students may be admitted to the college if they are 18 
years of age or older and can profit by instruction, LAH has 
been one of the participating institutions in the Terminal Island 
work/study release programs for three and one-half years. Students 
may select from a broad range of occupational education programs 
offered by the college. The more popular programs include: 
administration of justice, advertising design, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, architectural technology, automotives techno- 
logy, fashion design merchandising, and home furnishing merchan- 
dising. Students may elect to enroll in certificate programs as 
well as more extensive programs leading to the two year associate 
arts degree. 

Since LAH and LATT are public institutions, California resi-- 
dents and students from Terminal Island receive free tuition* 
Students also may be considered for student loans and Basic 
-Opportunity Grants. As part of the financial aid package, LAH 
and LATT in turn receive formula funding support for students 
through : 

Senate Bill 164 — Extended Opportunity Programs and 
Services Act, State of California 

Disadvantaged Funding, Vocational Amendments of 1968 
Average Daily Attendance — California Department of 
Education 
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Transportation and incidental expenses for the Terminal 
Island students are provided through the FBP budget. 

Cost Effectiveness 

Examination of Table 4 shows that the IBM key punch course 
reflects the lowest and drafting the highest costs per student 
contact hour. Both courses are delivered by personal purchase 
service contract. The difference is due to the low salaries and 
high student contact hours for the IBM key punch course compared 
to the higher salaries and lower student contact hours for the 
drafting course. Personal observations of the facilities for 
both courses revealed that the key punch course had about twice 
as many work statio.is as did the drafting course. This accounts^ 
in part, for the difference in student contact hours. 

Occupational education program goals for FY' 76 stipulate 70 
completions for business education, 30 completions for IBM key 
punch and 50 completions each for drafting and welding. First 
quarter figures for FY '76 shows business education with thirteen 
completions, IBM key punch with six completions, and drafting 
with seven. The number of drops were low for all programs. These 
data plus the factor of high absenteeism suggest that students 
are not moving through courses as rapidly as anticipated. If 
this trend continues, costs per completion will rise as fewer 
students require more time to complete courses. 

Program Flexibility 

Almost all of the current occupational education programs 
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have become operational during the past two years • These have 
been added through Project One Million funds. Prior to this time 
only two programs were available within the Terminal Island insti- 
tution. During this time, however, the study release program 
was available to provide occupational education opportunities to 
inmates. One of the two progrcims, a restaurant training course, 
was discontinued when the instructor retired. The program was not 
continued because it was not meeting the needs of inmates and had 
become, instead, a fringe benefit (i.e., food service) for civil 
.service staff. 

Three of the c^'.rrent programs are delivered by contract with 
private individuals and the other by civil service. The insti- 
tution plans to add a grocery checking program within the next 
year. Inmate characteristics such as age, sex, and length of 
sentence are considered important factors in selecting a new pro- 
gram area. Additionally, the opportunities for employm.ent in the 
heavily industrialized area surrounding the institution influence 
such decisions. Contracted programs are expected to be expanded 
in -^he future because, according to the education supervisor, the 
quality of Lhese programs can be maintained at a higher level 
through definition of participant responsibilities in contract 
agreements.' 

Student Satisfaction 
1 — 

The occupational education programs at Terminal Island were 
rated good to excellent by 83 percent of the students interviewed. 
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Both female and m.il^^ i amates can enroll in any of these programs. 

Most students v/ere able to enroll in uhe program of their 
choice, but twenty-four percent stated that cley would like to 
enroll in other programs not offered at the Terminal Island 
institution. A great variety of desired program areas were men- 
tiotied including busi.ness management, auto an :raft mechanics, 

data processing, electronics, paramedical pre ms, and others. 

About 64 percent of the students interviewed said they 
applied for occupational - ' :cation to better themselves by learn- 
ing a trade. Cnly one : rt felt that enrollment would help 
him obtain an early parole. 

Approximately tv/o-thirds of the interviewees felt the pro- 
gram met their needs as students and 77 percent said that most 
stude.its in their class really wanted to learn a vocational skill. 

Most students had a high regard for their instructor in terms 
of his/'her fairness, organization in lesson presentation, and 
interest in his/her job. Instructors generally used individualized 
instruction that included visual aids and supplementary handout 
material considered useful by the majority of students. 

The shop environment, as well as tools and equipment, were 
rated from good to excellent by the students interviewed. 

Teacher Performance 

Teacher preparation for three of the occupational programs 
included the d '^olopment and use of effective materials such as 
course outlines and lesson plans. The key punch instructor relied 
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primarily upon commercial materials for course preparation. All 
teachers had substnntial related work experience and all, except 
the instructor of key punching, were credentialed* 

Students generally were pleased with their instructors' 
lesson presentation. The welding instructor was criticized for 
not moving students through manipulative skill sequences at a 
faster pace. Student comments indicated all instructors showed 
a personal interest in them and a willingness to assist them in 
solving any learning problem. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

Although both female and male inmates may enroll in any of 
the four occupational education programs, in reality, each sex 
perceives its choice as limited. This is illustrated by the fact 
that tv/o of the programs have primarily v;omen enrollment and two 
primarily iTien enrollments. The lo.v enrollment in the evening 
key punch class was cited as evidence f^f the effects of full 
work assignments in the institution during the day. Discussions 
with industry and maintenance representatives indicated there 
was resentment because of a lack of full-time workers and the 
necessity to devise wor! .r^sTrhedules for inmates who participated 
in education classes part time. 

Study release inmates, however, are free uf institutional 
work assignments. More importantly they have a choice of a wide 
range of prog'ram offerings at a number of excellent technical 
schools and SKill centers in the San Pedro, Lonq Beach, and Los 
Angeles areas. The study release program is well coordinated a -i 
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is currently serving approximately 40 Terminal Island inmates. 
Current brochures from these schools indicate that over 30 pro- 
gram areas are available. Many of these program areas lead to 
the two-year associate arts degree. Because students from Terminal 
Island are viewed as California residents, they are not "charged a 
tuition fee. 

Thus ^ the study release program at the Terminal Island insti- 
tution is broader than in-"house occupational education programs 
in terms of scope and variety of program offering. Although the 
stated mission of the institution will perpetuate the institutional 
programs into the near future, the success of the study release 
program supports its continuation. The education supervisor is 
supportive of the study release program and indicated that con- 
tract relationships within the institution should also be expanded 
because they have more appeal and credibility to the inmates. 

Pilot Sites 

The research approach prescribed that visits to the Petersburg 
and Texarkana institutions be made to test data collection instru- 
ments and procedures. To accomplish this, an abbreviated interview 
schedule was implemented to determine needed changes. Thus, the 
information obtained was different in type and quantity from that 
obtained during primary site visitations. Although it was not 
intended by CVE/FBP contractural agreement that the pilot site 
information be analyzed and reported, summaries of this informa- 
tion are present-ed belov; to include the highlights of two widely 
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differing delivery approaches . 

Federal Correctional Institution ^ Texarkana^ Texas 

Institutional Profile 

The Federal Corre: :ional Institution (FCI) at Texarkana is 
located in a rural area immediately outside the city ct Texarkai:ex, 
Texas. The city is located on the border between Texas and 
Arkansas. The institution is presently regarded as "an intenne'- 
diate--term adult institution" for male offenders with sentences 
of five years or less. Approximately 680 adults^ 26 years of age 
and older, from the south central and south eastern part of the 
nation are currently committed to Texarkana. Three "^ypes of 
security are in effect at the facility. GutrentTy 403 residents 
are under close security, 170 in medium and ^10 7 in minimum. The 
institur.ion serves as a "reception center" for inmates sentenced 
under federal statutes from the Southwestern United States. 
Approximately 1,300 individuals are received and transferred 
annually to other institutions within the federal Bureau. 

Institutional Climate 

A] 'znoogh the primary mi&sion of this institution was reported 
to be thv r^r tenticn of offenders, its administration also expressed 
concern l"or p^cgrtims aimed towards changing the behavioral pat- 
terns o^" rf fenders. However^ the reception and transfer function 
of the institcion wai :^' 'd to impede the completion of some pro- 
grams such as academiv'j and occupy. clonal education . 
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Discussions concerning the future directions of delivery 
syste,ms within the FBP focused on the need for information onx 
The extent to which teachers are able to keep pace 
with the trends impacting upon tlieir' occupational 
programs. . 
The evaluation mechanisms employed to provide 'true 
indicators for teacher performance. 

The extent to which follow-up data can be generated 
concerning the viability of occud:: lional education 
programs. 

Occupational Education Programs and D elivery Systeir.s 

All of the current occupational programs are delivered jy 
the staff of Texarkana Community College (TCC) . This relations- 
ship originated in 1973 and replac d the former civil service 
approach in delivering occupational education programs to inmates. 

The following programs are currently being offered utilizing 
the community college: 
welding 

small engine repair 
auto mechanics 

air ondition^ng & refrigeration 
Additionally three civil service full-time personnel are 
currently employed to provide supportive services to t community 
college contracted program. Inciui id are two related trades in- 
structors and a vocational development specialist. 
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; r? ''v;cupational education programs at Texarkana are housed 
in one large shop area with space arrangements patterned after 
the open classroom concept. Although^.all programs had adequate 
equipment and tools, space was generally lacking. Other internal 
environmental factors, such as heating, lighting, and ventilation 
were adequate. Course duration is six months and a six hour class 
day is divided into two hours of related instruction and four hours 
of shop. Instructional preparation appeared to be very satisfac- 
tory for all courses with written objectives, course outlines, 
and lesson plans prepared by each instructor. Students receive 
a certificate from TCC upon course completion. All instructors 
are certified by the State Board of Education and experience in 
related industry ranged from 8 to 29 years. Preparation for 
employment was cited most frequently by instructors as the goal 
of theii "^ourse. 

The classification team facilitates entry of students into 
occupatio:\al p. • it ion. The only eligibility requireraent was 
reported ::o be . t . ^' educational achievement level. 

Nature of: ^ne Agreemon t Between 
the Institution and the'' " College" 

The previously mentioned contract witn TCC is particularly 

significant because, in essence, it was designed as a possible 

model for delivering occupational education programs to offenders 

housed within a federal correctional institution. The agreement 

signed by the two agencies October 10, 1974, specified that TCC 

snail provide: 
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Four vocational ti;aj.aiiiig courses that comply with 
state standards. 

Four instructors who are certified by the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency, one coordinator and one vocational 
counselor. 

Occupational and guidance counselor to provide assis- 
tance in areas such as V.A. benefits, occupational 
empi Dyment , and continuing education . 
Replacement equipment needed for the auto mechanics 
and refrigeration/air conditioning courses of instruction. 

Further, all services provided by TCC are tuition free to FCI 

residents . 

Contractual responsibilities of Texarkana FCI include: 
Classroom instruction in the related trades field of 
the four courses. 

Training materials such as welding rods, fuel, oil, 
and oxygen for the four courses. 

Facility utility expenses and necessary equipment 
.Qualified students 
Both parties agreed that all instructors from TCC would abide 
' ' FCI rul-^s and regulations rel .ed to the security and custody 
of the residents. Students assigned to the corr.munity college 
classes would be required to attend all classes. 

A secoriai-y contract between TCC and the FCI was signed 
August 25, 3.975;. and will be in effect until June 30^ 1976. This 
secondary contract is in the aiaount of $5,000 and provides supportive 
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funding for the previously discussed major contract. It also pro- ^ 
vides college level evening classes for credit. 

Funding Support for the Texarkana 
Community College Program 

According to information received from TCC, there has been 
an "all out commitment" between the college and the institution 
to make this unique delivery systeiTi work. Conceptually, the FCI 
is viewed as an "additional classroom" and thus part of the on-- 
going community college vocational/technical program offered to 
residents of the surrou:;ding Texarkana community. This concept- 
ualization apparently has received support from the Texas Coordi- 
nation Commission for post secondary education and has stimulated 
fiscal F^upport from state formula and federal sources. Approxi- 
mately $180,000 is currently invested by the state of Texeis to 
provide occupational education for 96 FCI residents. In addition 
to support from the Texas Education Agency, monies are also pro- 
vided under Title VI of the Higher Education Act (a revenue sharin 
concept) from the governor's office. 

As mentioned previously, the FBP is providing space, utilities, 
and equipment for the program. It should be noted that at the 
time of the visitation, TCC was negotiating with the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency to provide additional funding support for major 
equipment for one or more of the FCI programs. Since that time, 
$18,000 has been approved for these purposes. 
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Cost Effectiveness 

Because TCC assumes all of the instructional costs and part 
of the equipment costs for the ' occupational education programs 
at FCl, there is a significant cost savings and budget priorities 
of ti.e FCl can be directed elsewhere (see Table 5). From the 
standpoint of cost effectiveness, this delivery system is undoubt- 
edly the most attractive within the FBP system. 

: .ogrcun Flexibility 

The contractural relationship between TCC and the FCI includes 
the mutual agreement of termination upon 60 days notice. The con- 
tract is in effect for one year and its renewal or modification 
is contingent upon endorsement of both parties. The terms/ con- 
ditions, and stipulations in the agree'iue^^t provide a basis for 
quality control and insure some measure of program felexibiiity 
to keep the prograias in tune with student interests and labor 
market demands* 

Student Satisfaction 

Interviews with seven students enrolled in occupational edu- 
cation courses indicated unanimous satisfaction with most aspects 
of the program including instruction , tools and equipment , and 
instructional preparation. The students intervi'^wed felt that 
they had an advantage over other inmates who did not participate 
in an occupational education program and that they would have 
fev;er problems ir m.eeting t'.e requirements on a job when released. 
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Teacher Performance 

All instructors were certified by the Texas Education Agency 
and showed significant work experience in related industry. 
Written objectives, course outlines, and lesson plans showed a 
satisfactory level of instructional preparation. Students rated 
their instructors from good to excellent. In particular, they 
indicated that they were satisfied with cla.ssroom and shop pre-- 
sentations and the manner in which they were treated by instruc- 
tors . 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

The scope and variety of program offerings at FCI is limited. 
Four six-month prograni areas are available compared to fifteen 
offered on the TCC campus. Interviews with students indicated 
they were interested in course offerings other than those avail- 
able at FCI. Several of these, such as electronics and data 
processing, were available at the TCC facility. 

Petersburg Reformatory, Petersburg, Virginia 

Institutional Profile 

The Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Virginia, is located 
approximately 25 miles southeast of Richmond and originally was 
established --^< a prison camp in 1930. Currently, the institution 
houses apprr ,. jly 600 young adult male offenders 18 to 26 years 
old. Tl^.e majority of the offenders housed in this institution 
have been committed or sentenced under either the ^ mth Correction 
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Act or other acts that entail regular sentencing procedures for 
adults. Many of these individuals are from i^^e eastern and 
eastern seaboard states. 

Institutional Climate 

It was reported that the status of the present occupational 
education program at Petersburg is affected by a number of insti 
tutional constraints „ These include: 

Competition with other institutional rehabilitation 

programs. 

Pay incentives — the pay incentives offered by prison 
industries exceed those off'^red by the institutional 
occupational education programs. Inmates working in 
some industries^ for example^ may be earning $100.0 0 
monthly. Students enrolled in an apprenticeship 
program receive either $20,00 or $40.00 upon com- 
pletion of either a four-month or eight-month 
program. 

Parole board considerations — the notion common among 
inmates that the Federal Parole Board mandates parti- 
cipation in the programs to increase chances for 
parole . 

Occupational Education Programs and Delivery Systems 

The following occupational education programs are currently 
being offered by civil service at the Petersburg facility: 
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air conditioning 
auto body 
auto mechanics 
machine snop 
. masonry 
welding 

Barbering is currently provided by contract and is funded in 
part by the Rehabilitative Services Act of 19 65 through the Virgin 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

Occupational education programs with the exception of bar- 
bering are housed in one facility that contains individual shop 
areas and a related trades classroom. The internal errjironment 
appeared to be satisfactory with '-^2 exception of the shop area 
for the air conditioning coursv .. , .vj^quate space arid wiring 
for large air conditioning uniti: observed. All programs re- 

ported adequate equipment and toolr^. The machine shop course is 
designed as a four-year prograr. i;ith eight months considered to 
be a minimum enrollment perct.. : The welding and air conditioning 
programs were four-month courses. Written objectives and course 
outlines were reported for two of the three programs visited. 
Certificates to students are signed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and. in some cases apprenticeship hours of credit or certifi- 
cates are provided. AIL instructors are certified by the State 
Department of Education. Related work experiences varied from 
five to sixteen years. 
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Eligibility requirements for occupational education are 
flexible. A 6.5 educational achievement level and four to six 
months remaining sentence time is desired. Parole board consid- 
erations were cited by instructors as the primary reason for in- 
mates enrolling in occupational education. 

Community Relationships 

Currently very few occupational education relationships are 
in effect between the Petersburg Federal Reformatory and educa- 
tional organizations located in the surrounding community. At 
the time of the visitation no inmates were leaving the facility 
for approved study release programs. It was reported the the pri 
mary reason for the absence of such programming is that the 
majority of the inmates in the institution have been classified 
as close security and have little chance to be transferred to the 
farm camp- located immediately outside the fence of the main insti- 
tution. Theoretically, if farm camp inmates could meet FBP re- 
quirements for study release, they might be able to attend 
occupational education classes on the nearby campus of John Tyler 
Community College. Presently the college is offering evening 
courses in business and drafting inside the Petersburg facility. 
Inmate students are eligible for these courses if they possess a 
General Education Development Certificate and are over 21 years 
of age. Plans call for expanding this program to serve 100 stu- 
dents under FBP contracted funding. 
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Cost Effectiveness 

All of the occupational education programs except barbering 
shown in Table 6 are delivered by civil service instructors. 
Barbering, a contracted program funded by the Virginia Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, shows the lowest instructional cost 
per student contact hour of $,22. The highest contact hour cost 
is represented by the civil service delivered auto body program. 
Machine shop has the lowest contact hour cost of the civil ser- 
vice programs. Both the barbering and machine shop programs show 
high student contact hours of 42,656 and 31,982 respectively^ 

Program Flexibility 

Program flexibility is limited. As in the case with other 
FBP institutions, the option of terminating programs at the 
Petersburg institution to remain responsive to student interests 
and the labor market is not easily accomplished becausgi of civil 
service tenure. Adding new programs to those existing r>:it^'aires 
space that would be difficult to acquire in an already crowded 
facility. Budgetary constraints and institutional priorit:.es 
further inhibit new program development. 

Student Satisfaction 

Of the nine students interviewed, eight indicated they were 
satisfied with most aspects of the programs including instructor, 
facilities, and presentation of material. Although all of the 
interviewees felt the program met their needs as students, six of 
the nine said that few students in their class really wanted to 
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learn a vocational ..skill. 



Teacher Performance 

Each instructor had been approved (certified) by the Office 
of Apprenticeship of the Virginia State Department of Education. 
Classroom preparation appeared to be based primarily on trade 
experience with minimal use of materials such as course outlines, 
les.^on plans, etc. Student satisfaction with instructors was 
rated from good to excellent. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

Seven of the nine students interviewed were interested in 
program areas not offered by the institution's occupational edu- 
cation department. Two students wanted to pursue college courses. 
Current occupational offerings, while satisfactory in many aspects, 
are limited in scope and variety when compared to offerings at 
most community colleges or technical schools. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this study is to assess the comparative effec- 
tiveness of various delivery systems for occupational education 
within the FBP. Six institutions were selected by the FBP as 
data collection sites. Structured personal interviews were con- 
ducted with institutional administration and occupational education 
staff and students on cost effectiveness, student satisfaction, 
teacher performance, scope and variety of program offerings, and 
program flexibility. 

Major Delivery Systems 

Two basic types of delivery systems are employed to provide 
occupational education programs within the FBP. One type invf Ives 
the use of civil service employees as i.nstructors of programs 
within the institution. These programs are classified by the FBP 
as vocational training (V,T.) on-the-job training (OJT) or appren- 
ticeship training. Vocational training is a program aimed at 
preparing an individual for an occupation by emphasising specific 
entry-level or advanced skills. On-the-job training is a program 
of organized instruction which takes place under actual working 
conditions in a wide variety of institutional service and mainte- 
nance shops or in a federal prison industry. Apprenticeship 
training is a program conducted under the direction of a journey- 
man who is responsible for instructing the apprentice in all facets 
of an occupation. The budget support for civil service programs 
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is primarily derived from prison industries profits. 

Another basic type of deli.very system uses resources that 
are available within the community such as personnel, facilities/ 
equipment, and curricula from public schools, community colleges, 
technical institutes, and other agencies. These programs may be 
implemented within the institution under contractural agreements 
or within the surrounding community by means of study release 
arrangements. Contractural agreements may involve personnel from 
community schools/colleges or private individuals as instructors. 
Support for instructional costs of these programs varies on an 
institutional basis. The community- school/college may pay the 
costs depending on state laws and the institution's awareness of 
available funding. 

Ma j or Finding s 

Cost Effectiveness 

Cost data collected at the six institutions indicate that 
contracted services are not necessarily more cost effective than 
civil service programs (see Table 7) . Rather, cost advantages to 
the FBP depend primarily on whether the community institutions or 
the FBP assumes costs for contracted services; whether full class 
enrollment and attendance is maintained;, and whether instruction 
is full time or part time. 

The Texarkana and Pleasanton institutions, for example, employ 
contracted delivery systems for all their occupational education 
programs. However, the salaries of the Texarkana instructors are 
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Table 7 



?.VERAGE INSTRUCTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
PER" STUDENT CONTACT HOUR 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
AT SIX FBP INSTITUTIONS, FY' 75 



Institution 



Type of Delivery System 



Contract with 
Civil Education Contract with 

Service Organization Individual 



Terre Haute 

Atlanta 

Pleasanton 

Terminal Island 

Texarkana 

Petersburg 



$ .57 
2.12 

.73 

1.28 



$1.16 
.54 
3.60 

.20 



$ .52 



1.0! 



.22 
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paid by Texarkana Community College whereas the salaries of the 
Pleasanton instructors are paid by the FBP Pleasanton institution. 
Since teacher salaries account for approximately 70 percent of 
program costs, Texarkana has a distinct advantage over Pleasanton 
in terms of cost effectiveness (see Table 7). Similarly, the 
programs taught by instructors whose salaries are paid by Atlanta 
Area Tech show lower contact hour costs than those taught by civil 
service instructors. Whether the institution or the community 
college/school assumes the cost of contracted services depends on 
state laws and regulations and the propensity of FBP personnel to 
explore potential relationships with community educational resources. 

Another factor that affects cost effectiveness is the extent 
to which class enrollment and attendance is full or incomplete. 
If full, student contact hours are maximized which reduces instruc- 
tional costs per contact hour. Student contact hours also may be 
maximized by increasing the number of work stations or classes. 
Enrollment and attendance requirements are usually addressed in 
contractural agreements which are subject to termination if these 
requirements are not met. Enrollment may be related to a variety 
of factors, e.g. insufficient interest, insufficient need, con-- 
flic ting demands upon inmates" time, etc. 

A third factor that affects program costs is an instructor's 
status as a full-time or part-time employee and his instructional 
load. Civil service instructors are typically full-time employe;es. 
However, full-time instruction is not always practiced. Contrac- 
ed instructors, on the other hand, may be employed on a part-time 
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basis and salaries paid according to the number of instructional 
hours or courses taught. Thus, contracted employees may show a 
more effective use of time in terms of their salary and instruc- 
tional load. 

A fourth factor, accuracy of the data, has been a major con- 
cern throughout the collection and analysis of program costs. 
Variability amomj institutions regarding the items included in 
cost categories (i.e., salaries, operating expenses, equipment 
cost) was a nagging problem throughout the study. In addition, 
since accurate attendance records were not available in all insti- 
tutions, it was necessary to treat student contact hours as estimates 

Program Flexibility 

Programs established under contractural agreements with indi- 
viduals or cominunity colleges/schools are usually subject to 
termination periodically. Thus, for example, if employment poten- 
tial is decreasing and/or student interest is lagging, a program 
can be terminated. The fact that contracts must be renewed each 
fiscal year provides both parties an opportunity to review pro- 
gram operations and implement changes for improving overall qual- 
ity. Responsibilities of the contractor and the institution are 
usually well defined and provide a basis for program evaluation. 
Contractor responsibilities typically include instructional pre- 
paration such as development of objectives, course outlines, 
lesson plans, and in-service training of personnel. Institution 
responsibilities typically provide for a sufficient number of 
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qualified students and instructional facilities which includes, 
in most cases, equipment and operating expenses. 

While program termination is an option when dissatisfaction 
with a contracted education agency develops, the situation cannot 
always be resolved by changing contracts to another agency. Po- 
litical boundaries, for example, may preclude competition for 
effective services and change. It also may be difficult to find 
a training institution that has the resources to provide excellent 
quality of instruction and other services. These factors will 
vary from area to area in which FBP institutions are located . 

Occupational education delivered through civil service is 
less adpative to changes in the labor market or to student 
interests. Although new programs can be added under civil ser- 
vice (assuming sufficient monies can be budgeted) , programs with 
declining employment potential and student interest appear not to 
to be as easily terminated because of the tenure of civil service 
employment. Furthermore, there are no contract renewal periods 
in the civil service relationships that provide opportunities to 
review and upgrade services. 

In either system, termination of a program within an insti-- 
tution opens up the question of what to do with expensive equip-- 
ment and a shop area that probably has design features for a 
particular vocational training program. Although contractural 
relationships have more potential for program flexibility, 
practical concerns for residual capital investments could make 
program termination a costly undertaking . 
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student Satisfaction 

OC the; I'ivo criteria utili:2ed for assessing occupational 
education delivery systems, student satisfaction appeared to be 
the least discriminating. Students rated over 80 percent of the 
occupational education programs in which they were enrolled from 
good to excellent. Ratings of programs did not reflect differences 
due to the type of delivery system. Students generally expressed 
high satisfaction with instructors and instructional techniques. 
Some dissatisfaction was expressed with equipment and shop 
facilities at two institutions. In one case complaints were 
directed toward the absence of a computer in a contracted data 
processing course. At another institution, equipment for a con- 
tracted business education course was in need of repair. 

At least 50 percent of the institutional populations did not 
enter occupational education programs. Lack of inmate aptitude or 
interest and other competing assignments in the institution were 

most often cited by educational personnel as primary reasons (see 

Table 8) . 

While some students cited self-improvement reasons for 
entering occupational education classes, instructors felt that 
students were motivated primarily by their desire to influence 
parole board decisions. The general feeling among inmates was 
that parole boards looked favorably toward inmates whose institu- 
tional records showed considerable rehabilitative programming, 
including occupational education. it was suggested to the CVE 
team that if inmates are motivated to enroll in occupational edu- 
cation because of parole considerations, they would tend to be less 
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Table 8 



ESTIMATES OF INMATE POPULATION NOT 
PARTICIPATING IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Institution 




Reason 


for 


Not 


Participating 




















a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


Terre Haute 


25% 


10% 


20% 


5 


% 0% 


20% 


% 


Atlanta 


0 


5 


1 


0- 


— 50 


15 


15 


Pleasanton 


5 


0 


0 


15 


0 


20 


20 


Terminal island ! 


5 


20 


5 


30 


20 


50 





Key: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 

f . 



inability of inmate to meet minimum academic requirements 
lack of program openings 

institutional security rules or previous offenses 
length of stay too short 

other priority assignments in the institution 
(maintenance , industry) 

lack of inmate aptitude or interest 
other 



Note: Percentages cannot be added across rows since an inmate may 
fit into more than one category. 
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critical in their comments about programming to anyone who they 
felt might jeopardize their chances for early parole. 

Another observation concerning student satisfaction is related 
to the image inmates appear to have of institutional employees. 
Student acceptance of occupational education programs delivered 
by civil service instructors was reported to be negatively 
influenced by this perception. Contracted programs, on the other 
hand, are delivered by outside (free world) instructors who re- 
portedly were viewed with less suspicion by inmates. It was not 
possible to determine how widespread these attitudes were and to 
what extent they may have influenced program impact. 

The key component in programs delivered by various approaches 
within the institution is the instructor. Student satisfaction 
of instructor performance was not dependent upon a specific 
delivery system. 

Teacher Performance 

Except for one institution, instructional preparation was 
satisfactory across delivery systems. Most instructors had 
written objectives, course outlines, and lesson plans. 

Almost 85 percent of the contracted instructors and 75 per- 
cent of the civil service instructors were certified. 

Student satisfaction with instructor performance was high 
in all institutions. At least 90 percent of the students inter- 
viewed felt their instructor was fair, organized in his lesson 
preparation and showed a genuine interest in his job. Instructors 
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were frequently mentioned by students as having had the most 
positive influence on them in the institution. 

Two of the institutions visited had a related trades class- 
room which purported to support shop instruction. However, 
observations of these classrooms indicated that little planned 
student-instructor interaction takes place. Students, for the 
most part, study on their own and instructors serve only to record 
student accomplishments . Some self --operated media approaches 
were available for students' use. The extent to which these class- 
room stiuations complement shop instruction is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Most institutions also had OJT programs in operation. Limited 
assessment of these programs indicated that while students are 
given the opportunity to perform manipulative tasks, planned in- 
structional activity on specific knowledges and skills of the 
trade are seldom in evidence. It appeared that maintenance of the 
institution and productive work was of primary concern and that 
little, if any, time was available for organized instruction. 

It should be pointed out that the contractural agreements in 
effect at the five institutions include the specif ication of con- 
tractor and government (i.e. , institutional) responsibilities . 
Contractor responsibilities frequently require instructors to pre-* 
pare written objectives, course outlines, lesson plans, and other 
materials. Failure to comply with these requirements may result 
in termination of the contract. Thus, contracted programs have 
a potential quality control element regarding teacher performance 
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that may assist in program evaluation. The fact that most civil 
service instructors also had. adequate instructional materials 
indicates that institutional education supervisors and instructors 
are attempting to provide quality instruction to inmates. 

Scope and Variety of Program Offerings 

Current occupational education progrciming conducted inside 
the FBP institutions visited is limited in scope arvr? variety, 
regardless of the delivery system employed. Further, most pro- 
grams were no more than six months in duration. In contrast, 
community institutions had many more program offerings on their 
campus — several of which lead to the two year associate arts 
degree. Only two FBP institutions had study release programs that 
allowed students to take advantage of occupational education pro- 
grams in nearby community colleges/schools. At one institution, 
students were considered residents of the state and did not have 
to pay tuition. 

Although most students rated their institution programs on 
the average from good to excellent, they also indicated they 
wanted to enroll in other programs not currently offered at their 
institution. Most, if not all, of these programs were offered at 
nearby community colleges and schools. At one institution , twelve 
students on study release were enrolled in eleven different pro- 
gram areas, only one of which might be considered a traditional 
institutional V.T. area. The mission of institutions and the 
budgetary constraints on occupational education programming prohibit 
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institutions from offering the variety and scope of occupational 
programs available in the community institutions. 

It should be pointed out that study release often poses a 
problem for correctional institutions. Few inmates attain maxi-_ 
mum custody status in maximum security institutions with enough 
time remaining on their sentences to allow participation in a 
study release program. Further, inmates from correctional insti- 
tutions are not always welcome at free world colleges and univer- 
sities. For example, two local universities ruled that they 
would not admit inmates from a U. S. penitentiary as students in 
their programs on campus. Thus, each institution needs to examine 
its potential for study release programming, particularly with 
respect to institutional policies, available services, and com- 
munity climate. 

Recommendations 

The project staff recommends that the FBP utilize, whenever 
possible, a community-based resource system for the delivery of 
its occupational education programs . The advantages of this 
system are apparent from an examination of the five major assess- 
ment criteria. 

Cost effectiveness - Some community colleges/schools 
assume instructional costs of programs delivered 
within the institution and provide tuition free 
enrollment to study release students. Contractural 
agreements may stipulate part-time instruction as 
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well as the frequency and duration of class meetings 
to meet specific requirements of the institution. 
This ^ encourages more effective use of inr-^tructor time 
for the salary paid. 

Program flexibility - A contract with a community 
college/school (and thus a program) can be terminated 
by mutual agreement at any time. Contract renewal 
periods provide opportunities to examine the need 
for continuing programs, adding programs and up- 
grading program quality. 

Student satisfaction - Student satisfaction appears 
to be at least as high for community delivery of in- 
house programs as for civil service delivery. Limited 
data strongly suggests that students view study re- 
lease as the most desirable of all community delivery 
systems. In either case, course credits are trans- 
ferrable to other colleges/schools across the country 
and certificates of completion do not carry the stigma 
of a prison program. In addition, study release stu- 
dents have access to all the ancillary services of 
the institution, including guidance and counseling 
support, and an educational environment that is more 
conducive to rehabilitation. 

Teacher performance - The potential for maintaining 
a high quality of instruction is greater for com- 
munity delivery systems. Contractural agreements 
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usually require the instructor to adopt recommended 
procedures to prepare for his teaching assignment. 
The contracted instructor also has access to instruc- 
tional support from his college/school . 
Scope and variety of program offerings - The current 
scope and variety of programs delivered within the 
correctional institution by contracted community 
resources is about the same as that of programs de- 
livered by civil service. However, the potential is 
much greater for contracted programs because of the 
advantages of program flexibility. Community study 
release, on the other hand, offers the student the 
widest choice of occupational education program 
offerings, many of which are related to occupations 
in modern technology. Also available are program 
offerings leading to two-year and four-year degrees. 
To take full advantage of the community resource system, it 
is recommended that the FBP contract with personnel from educa- 
tion organizations rather than with private individuals . Although 
these individuals may be highly competent instructors, credits 
from the course they teach are usually not transf errable and com- 
pletion certificates may reflect the institutional stigma. 

Comparing the advantages of programs offered within the 
community to those offered within the institution , it is recom- 
mended that st ;a;?/ release be pursued at every opportunity . I n 
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addition to student benefits cited above, institutional costs for 
this program can often be wholly supported or defrayed by a number 
of funding mechanisms. 

While the community approach has been recommended as the most 
advantageous delivery system overall, some occupational education 
programs delivered by civil service showed good organization and 
instruction. It is recognized that the civil service delivery 
system may be necessary where community educational resources are 
not available or institutional policies favor its existence. To 
ensure more relevancy and continuity between related trades in- 
struction and shop instruction in civil service programs, it is 
recommended that the shop instructor be responsible for both 
teaching assignments . 

It is further recommended that civil service delivered OJT 
programs be replaced with cooperative education programs , especial] 
for long-terro inmates. To be successful, these programs must have 
a coordinated training plan including instruction in skill related 
knowledges and the full range of manipulative tasks* 

Strategies 

The strategies for accomplishing these recommendations include 
A nationwide assessment of state laws and funding 
resources to identify potential relationships for 
community resource delivery systems. The current 
study indicated that most community educational 
institutions were willing to provide occupational 
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educational programs within correctional institutions. 
A major effort in the proposed assessment would be 
the development of a model system for establishing 
a community-based delivery system for occupational 
education programs within correctional institutions. 
Examination of the development of the program at 
FCI, Texarkana and other similar community funded 
systems could be the starting point in the assess- 
ment. 

The selection of institutions within the FBP to be 
designated as "community study release centers." 
These minimum security institutions should allow 
students to participate in programs on campuses of 
community education institutions. A strategy should 
be developed for identifying and transferring stu- 
dents from FBP institutions to the study release 
centers . 

A determination on an institution by institution 
basis of the type and number of occupational programs 
that can be effectively delivered across the FBP 
system. Important considerations include type, size, 
and location of institution; characteristics of in- 
mate population including occupational needs; current 
program offerings, and existing state laws and fund- 
ing resources for potential community relationships. 
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Future Actions 

The following adjunctive recommendations are offered for 
future action by the FBP: 

Strengthening of the employment services provided 
to offenders. This effort might focus on regional 
employment opportunities and the information made 
available to education staff and parole personnel. 
Development of a system to follow up paroled offenders. 
This effort would involve cooperative relationships 
between the FBP and paroling authorities. The 
information obtained would be valuable in as.s..essing 
occupational program quality and relevance. 
Strengthening the communication system within the 
FBP to share information on occupational education 
programs • Such information might include new cur- 
riculum materials, strategies for developing com- 
munity relationships, and innovative teaching 
techniques; . 

Development of cooperative occupational educational 
programs to replace OJT. This development should be 
systematically approached including phases for model . 
design, field test, evaluation, and supervised instal- 
lation. 
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RESEARCH APPROACH 

The research involved the collection of relevant information 
about various delivery systems from a study of selected correc- 
tional institutions within the FBP. Major tasks in the imple- 
mentation of the study were: 

select institutions for study 

develop data collection instruments 

form advisory committee 

conduct pilot tests 
- select site visit team 

conduct site visits 

analyze data 

The following sections of this chapter will address the pro- 
cedures and basis issues involved in the implementation of each 
of these tasks. 

Selection of Institutions 

The research approach involved site visitations to six fed- 
eral institutions for the purpose of conducting structured 
personal interviews with key' "institutional staff and inmate stu- 
dents. The institutions selected for visitation by che FBP were: 
Petersburg Reformatory, Petersburg, Virginia 
Federal Correctional Institution, Texarkana, Texas 
United States Penitentiary, Terra Haute, Indiana 
United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia 
Federal Youth Center, Pleasanton, California 
• Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, Calif orni 
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The institutions at Petersburg and Texarkana were selected 
as pilot sites; the remaining institutions were scheduled as 
primary data collection sites. 

The rationale employed by the FBP for the selection of insti- 
tutions focused on the type(s) of delivery systems in operation 
at each institution. At the Petersburg institution all vocation- 
al education programs except barbering are delivered by civil 
service personnel. The Federal Correctional Institution (FCI) at 
Texarkana has contractural arrangements with Texarkana Community 
College to deliver its vocational education programs. The peni- 
tentiaries at Atlanta and Terre Haute have both community and 
civil service approaches; the Federal Youth Center (FYC) at 
Pleasanton utilizes the Amador Valley School District; Terminal 
Island employs a mix of civil service and community resources. 
Thus, although the sample of institutions for study was small, 
it provided a range of delivery approaches for assessment. 

Development of Instruments 

Because of the breadth of information to be collected, multi- 
ple questionnaires were developed for various staff and inmates 
within an institution. Questionnaires were designed to provide 
information on delivery systems for occupational education in terms 
of (1) cost effectiveness, (2) teacher performance, (3) student 
satisfaction, (4) scope and variety of program offerings, and 
(5) program flexibility. 
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Specific information needs were identified and lists of 
questions prepared. The questions were grouped to form question- 
naires for the warden/ supervisor of education, coordinator of 
community programs , vocational education instructor , director of 
prison industry , chief of maintenance services, and students. 
Each questionnaire addressed the job responsibilities and/or 
experiences of a respondent's role in occupational education pro- 
gramming. For example, the warden was asked to describe the 
mission of his institution and the position occipational education 
occupied among his institutional priorities. Questions asked of 
the supervisor of education focused on the characteristics and 
operation of the total occupational education program, including 
selection and classification of inmates, supportive services, and 
community interaction. Questions for instructors probed specific 
aspects of their program such as eligibility requirements, curri- 
culum, tools and equipment, and teaching qualifications. 

The instruments were designed so that the interviewing could 
be completed in approximately 45 minutes. Some questions were 
closed-ended requiring selection of the appropriate response cate- 
gory. Where appropriate, open-ended questions and probing tech- 
niques were utilized to explore complex issues or provide more 
substantive detail. 

The instruments were reviewed by the sponsor prior to their 
administration at the pilot sites. A final revision was accom- 
plished before primary site visitations. 
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Formation of Advisory Comraittee 

An advisory conunittee was formed to provide guidance to the 
CVE research staff. An initial meeting with the committee was 
convened to reviow tho research approach and discuss various 
issues related to the conduct of the study. 
Committee members were: 

Dr. Donald Deppe, Education Administrator, FBP 

Ms. Sylvia McCollum, Education Research Specialist, FBP 

Mr. Howard Kitchener, Director of Research, FBP 

Mr. Michael Keenan , Assistant Chief of Probation, 

Administrative Office of the United States Courts 

Mr. Dudley Blevins, Regional Education Supervisor, FBP 

Mr. Irving Young, Baltimore Commission in Community 

Relations . 

Conduct of Pilot Tests 

The effectiveness of the data collection instruments and 
procedures was explored by means of site visitations to two pilot 
institutions — the Fecieral Reformatory in Petersburg, Virginia, 
and the Federal Correctional Institution in Texarkana, Texas. 
More specifically, the purposes of these data collection activi- 
ties were (1) to determine if desired information was available, 
(2) to assess the clarity of the questions and response alterna- 
tives, and (3) to determine the amount of time required to com- 
plete various data collection activities. Abbreviated interview 
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schedules were designed to provide a basis for refining data 
collection instruments and procedures. Formal analysis of the 
comparative effectiveness of delivery systems was not planned 
for the pilot sites. 

Selection of Site Visit Team 

The Center for Vocational Education has a number of staff 
members with background and expertise in occupational education; 
corrections^ and evaluation research. Individuals with skills 
and interests in these areas were assigned to the site visitation 
team to focus expertise on particular areas of the data collection. 
Individuals selected were experienced researchers and had parti- 
cipated as interviewers in previous studies in occupational 
education in correctional institutions. 

A training session was held with team members to discuss data 
collection strategy and review interview protocols. Team mem^ 
bers were briefed on the contents of interview instruments and 
guidelines for recording responses. 

Conduct of Site Visits 
f 

In order to facilitate entree into the institutions, con-- 
tacts were made by the office of the FBP education administrator 
wijth regional administrators and with wardens of the institutions 
to be visited. Subsequent contacts were made by CVE with wardens 
and supervisors of education to discuss data collection plans and 
interview schedules. 
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The strategy for data collection specified that an orienta- 
tion meeting be held with the warden and his staff to discuss the 
purpose of the study, review interview schedules, and answer any 
questions the institution's staff had concerning data collection 
activities. Following the orientation meeting a brief interview 
was conducted with the warden to explore the climate, policies, 
and mission of the institution and the priorities accorded to 
occupational education. The supervisor of education and occupa- 
tional education staff were interviewed to obtain information on 
programs and delivery systems. Twenty occupational education 
students were interviewed about their satisfaction with programs 
and their plans for jobs upon release. Where community resources 
were being utilized, the community-based program coordinator was 
also interviewed to explore the interrelationship between the 
institution and the local educational community. Finally, repre- 
sentatives from prison industries, maintenance, and classification 
were interviewed to obtain descriptions of their involvements in 
the total occupational education programming. 

Analysis of Data 

Data collected by repetitive interviewing (i.e., instruc- 
tors and the sample of 20 students) at each institution were ' 
tabulated and descriptive statistics computed to describe inter- 
viewees ' responses . 

Three measures of cost effectiveness were examined for 
use in the current study. Two of these, cost per enrollment and 
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cost per completion, were derived from the education statistical 
report submitted annually by each institution to the FBP. Edu- 
cation supervisors were requested to break down the total occu- 
pational education costs for salaries, operating expenses, and 
equipment into individual program costs. 

Because most programs are open-entry/open-exit and vary in 
duration, cost effectiveness measures based on numbers of students 
involved in the program (i.e., enrollments or completions) do not 
accurately reflect comparative cost differences among programs. 
Therefore, a third measure, cost per student contact hour, was 
considered as an appropriate "common denominator" for comparing 
delivery systems. 

Determining which items should be included under salaries, 
equipment costs, and operating expenditures also presented a prob- 
lem in defining a valid and reliable cost effectiveness measure. 
Equipment costs during FY '75 varied considerably across institu- 
tions' as well as within institutions. Operating expenditures also 
showed considerably variation and, like equipment costs, are par- 
ticularly high during the set up phase of a program. Further, 
discussions with institutional administrators revealed that defi- 
nitions used to categorize items as "equipment" or "operational 
expense" varied among the institutions sampled. Because of these 
variations in defining equipment costs and operating expenditures, 
the basis for computing cost effectiveness was limited to instruc- 
tional and administrative salaries. 
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Because the method of reporting educational data in the FBP 
and the nature of the data itself does not facilitate comparison 
of educational delivery systems at a single common denomination, 
some question arises as to the reliability of the data as it is 
presented in this report. Certainly, a more thorough analysis 
based upon a concentrated effort to retrieve accurate data, would 
provide a more useful interpretation and comparison. 

It should be pointed out that the present study is not an 
intensive, in-depth assessment of delivery systems within the FBP 
As mentioned above, considerations of time and costs precluded a 
more detailed analysis of program costs and the collection of 
follow--up information. The latter would have had application 
for interpreting and defining student satisfaction, teacher per- 
formance, and cost effectiveness. Rather, the research might be 
viev/ed as an exploratory study of delivery systems in six insti-- 
tutions. Further study in other FBP institutions utilizing the 
results of the current study as a starting point is recommended. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 

Staff development needs of vocational teachers were assessed 
primarily through the "Vocational Teacher Competency Questionnaire" 
(VTCQ) although this instrument was supplemented by informal 
observation. The primary purpose for using the instrument was to 
assess the perceived needs of vocational teachers for in-service 
staff development. The VTCQ was based largely upon the Vocational 
Teacher Competency Profile developed by The Center for Vocational 
Education with certain deletions and additions to make it rele- 
vant to vocational teachers in correctional institutions. The 
instrument was administered to 23 teachers in the Federal Bureau 
of PriiD )ns' institutions at Atlanta, Pleasanton, Terminal Island, 
and Terre Haute. Summary data from this survey is displayed in 
Table A. 

Thu ixistruments consists of 75 items related to the follow- 
ing nine categories: 

Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

Instructional Planning 

Instructional Execution 

Instructional Evaluation 

Instructional Management 

Guidance 

Community Relations 

Professional Role and Development 

Correctional Environment 
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Table A 

TABULATION OK UDiSPONSES OF KUl» INSTRUCTORS 
TO TEACHER COMPETENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 







Importance of 
Task to a 
First Year 
Teacher 


Importance of 
Task to an 
Experienced 
Teacher 


Level of Pee 
Skills in 
this Task 




Competency Statement 

■ . ■■ .. ■ 


Very Important 






Not Important 


Very Important 




Not Important 


Very Important 












1 


2 


3 4 


5 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


Determine needs and interests of students. 


10 


9 


2 1 


1 


15 7 




1 


2 


11 


9 




2. 


Write student performance objective. 


10 


11 


2 




15 8 






5 


8 


8 


2 


3. 


Plan a unit of instruction. 


13 


9 


1 




13 7 


3 




7 


5 


5 


3 


4. 


Write a lesson plan. 


15 


A 






11 8 


T 1 




4 


o 
o 


7 


4 


5. 


Select and obtain student instructional 
materials . 


10 


10 


2 


1 


12 10 


1 
1 




8 


9 




Z 


6. 


Prepare teacher-made instructional 
materials . 


7 


7 


7 1 


1 


10 6 


4 2 




4 


8 


7 


3 


?: 


Use labor market data. 


6 


9 


6 


1 


5 13 


2 2 




3 


10 


4 


4 


8. 


Organize or reorganize an occupational 
advisory committee. 


5 


2 


9 4 


2 


6 5 


6 3 


1 


4 


7 


6 


3 


9. 


Conduct an occupational analysis. 




9 


7 5 


1 


8 6 


5 2 


1 


3 


7 


5 


4 


10. 


Develop a course of study. 


13 


4 


6 ' 




12 5 


6 




6 


7 


7 


2 


11. 


Develop long-range plans for a vocational 
program. 


5 


8 


7 2 


1 


11 9 


2 


1 


3 


13 


3 


3 


12. 


Evaluate your vocational program. 


9 


c 

O 


"7 1 
/ 1 




16 5 


2 




5 


9 


5 


2 


13. 


Conduct individual and group field trips. 


4 


10 


4 1 


2 


6 7 


4 2 


2 


2 


6 


5 


3 


14. 


Conduct group discussions, plan 
discussions, and symposiums. 


4 


8 


6 1 


4 


6 8 


5 1 


3 


2 


8 


6 


2 


15 . 


Stimulate learning through brainstorming, 
buzz groups, and question box techniques. 


3 


8 


6 3 


3 


6 6 


5 3 


3 


3 


4 


8 


5 


16. 


Direct students in instructing other 
students. 


4 


10 


5 4 




8 11 


3 1 




5 


9 


5 


4 


17. 


Employ the techniques of role playing ana 
simulation. 


3 


4 


4 4 


6 


3 4 


7 2 


7 


2 


6 


2 


6 


18. 


Direct student study. 


10 


9 


4 




9 8 


5 1 




6 


9 


5 


3 


19. 


Direct student laboratory experience. 


11 


6 


1 1 


1 


12 5 


1 1 


1 


7 


5 


6 


1 
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Importance of 
Task to a 
First Year 
Teacher 


Importance of 
Task to an 
Experienced 
Teacher 


Level of Peer 
Skills in 
this Task 




Competency Statement 


Very Important 




Not Important 


Very Important 


Not Important 


Very Important 








Not Important 


20. 


Direct students in applying problem- 
solving tech/3jLques . 


11 10 


J. 




13 8 


1 


8 


Q 


A 
H 


' J. 




21. 


Direct the project method. 


4 1 


D 1 




o 10 


A 1 

4 1 


3 


7 


Q 
O 


3 




22. 


Introduce a lesson. 


12 6 






9 9 


4 1 


4 


o 

o 


Q 


± 




23. 


Summarize a lesson. 


14 7 


2 




10 9 


4 


5 


10 


5 


2 




24. 


Employ oral questioning techniques. 


11 9 


3 




8 9 


5 1 


5 


6 


7 


4 




25. 


Employ reinforement techniques. 


9 9 


2 




8 11 


1 1 


2 


9 


8 


2 




26. 


Provide instruction for slower and more 
capable students. 


12 7 


4 




14 8 


1 


5 


9 


9 






^ / « 


Present information through an 
illustrated talk. 


9 9 


2 1 


1 


12 6 


2 11 


6 


8 


4 


3 


1 


28. 


Demonstrate a manipulative skill. 


13 9 






13 8 


1 


9 


9 


2 


2 




29, 




13 10 






14 8 


1 


8 


12 


1 


2 




30, 


Direct individualized instruction. 


19 3 


1 




19 3 


1 


11 


3 


3 


1 




31. 


Conduct team teaching. 


3 11 


6 1 


1 


2 12 


6 11 


2 


9 


5 


4 


1 


32, 


Present information using subject matter 
expert. 




'l 1 




Q in 
y J. u 


J. ^ 


1 
± 


13 


6 


1 


1 
J. 


33, 


Illustrate with bulletin boards and 
exhibits , 


9 7 


5 


1 


7 10 


3 1 


4 


8 


7 


1 


1 


34, 


Illustrate with models, real objects, and 
flannel boards. 


6 12 


A 




6 14 


1 1 


7 




o 
o 




1 


35, 


Present information with overhead and 
opaque materials. 


7 13 


2 




8 10 


3 1 


8 


7 


4 


1 


1 


36, 


Present information with filmstrips and 
slides . 


13 8 


2 




14 7 


2 


11 


10 


1 




1 


37, 


Present information with films. 


10 11 


1 




11 8 


2 1 


10 


9 


2 




1 


38. 


Present information with audio recordings. 


9 9 


3 


1 


10 6 


4 11 


7 


7 


5 


1 


2 


39. 


Present information with televised and 
video-taped materials. 


8 10 


2 


1 


11 9 


2 1 


9 


6 


3 


2 


2 


40. 


Direct progreunmed instruction. 


10 10 


1 1 




9 9 


3 


8 


5 


5 


3 




41, 


Present information v;j.th chalkboard and 
flip chart- 


9 6 


4 4 




8 6 


4 4 1 


7 


6 


5 


3 
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Importance ' of 
Task to a 
First Year 
Teacher 




Importance of 
Task to an 
Experienced 
Teacher 




Level of Peer 
Skills in 
this Task 




Competency Statement 


Very Important 






Not Important 


Very Important 






Not Important 


Very Important 






Not Important 


42 


Establish criteria for student performance 
in a vocational program. 


7 


13 


2 1 




12 


10 


1 




6 


9 


6 


2 


43. 


Assess student cognitive performance. 


4 


8 


6 2 




4 


8 


5 3 




2 


7 


6 


5 




Assess student affective performance. 


5 


13 


3 




6 


12 


2 




1 


14 


5 




45, 


Determine student grades in a vocational 
program. 


12 


8 


2 


1 


13 


8 


1 


1 


A 
*i 


13 


5 


± 


46. 


Evaluate instructional effectiveness. 


9 


9 


5 




14 


6 


3 




6 


10 


6 




47. 


Project instructional resource needs. 


5 


10 


7 




9 


11 


2 




3 


11 


6 


2 


A O 


irrGpare VUCauXUnaJ. UUUyCSUIa dUU J.C^JV-'J- i-^a . 


2 


6 


6 8 




6 


7 


6 2 


1 


3 


7 


7 


5 


49. 


Arrange for expanding facilities and 


2 


9 


5 5 


2 


4 


14 


3 


1 


2 


12 


5 


3 


50, 


Maintain a filing system. 


8 


10 


2 




13 


8 


1 




6 


10 


4 


2 


51. 


Provide for the safety needs of 
vocational s tudents . 


15 


5 


1 




17 


3 


1 




10 


6 


3 


1 


52. 


Provide for the first aid needs of 
vocational students. 


12 


4 


2 3 




13 


3 


2 3 




6 


5 


4 


4 


53. 


Assist students in developing self 
discipline . 


11 


8 


4 




14 


6 


3 




7 


10 


5 


1 


54. 


Manage equipment and supplies in a 
vocational laboratory. 


12 


8 


2 




14 


6 


2 




8 


8 


3 


2 


55. 


Organize and maintain the vocational 
laboratory. 


6 


9 


7 




12 


8 


2 




7 


7 


6 




56. 


Select and use appropriate student data, 
collection sources and techniques. 


6 


8 


6 1 




9 


6 


6 




3 


8 


7 


3 


57. 


Gather student data through personal 
contacts . 


7 


8 


6 




9 


5 


7 




4 


8 


6 


3 


58. 


Uiie conferences to help students meet per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational needs. 


9 


6 


5 2 




7 


12 


2 1 




4 


9 


5 


2 


59. 


Plan and conduct classroom and related 
activities on educational career 
opportunities. 


8 


7 


5 2 




8 


9 


5 




4 


8 


8 


1 


60. 


.♦vn-.ifit students in the devolopment of 
oorji;;g skills in the world of work. 


10 


7 


5 




13 


6 


3 




8 


7 


4 


1 
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Competency Statement 



61* Make presentations to cojiununity groups 
to develop relationships. 

62. Provide brochures to inform others about 
vocational programs. 

63. Provide displays to inform others on 
vocational programs. 

64. Conduct an open house. 

65. Cooperate with state and local educators. 

66. Provide learning experiences for students 
through contests. 

67. Keep up-to-date in your profession and in 
your occupational specialty. 

68« Serve the profession. 

69. Establish and maintain a personal 
professional philosophy and ethical 
standards o 

70. Serve the prison and community. 

71. Select, obtain, and maintain a job in 
keeping with your professional qualifi-- 
cations . 

72. Become knowledgeable about behavioral 
disorders of criminal offenders. 

73. Become knov/ledgeable about the inmate 
subculture, 

74. Become knowledgeable about the goals and 
objectivoc of vocational education in the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

75. Become knowledgeable about security 
requirements of FBP institutions. 



Import ancx* of 
Tarjk to a 
t'irjjL Yaar 
Teacher 



u 

o 

Qt 
B 

H 
>< 



4J 
G 

(d 
4J 
u 

o 

Q* 
B 

H 

4J 

O 

z 



Importance of 
Tafik to an 
Kxpcritinced 
Teacher 



3 10 

1 12 

5 10 
10 10 
3 6 



18 

12 
19 

12 
9 



u 
> 



4J 
G 

4J 
U 

O 

cu 
B 



4J 

O 

z 



Lo.vel of Peer 
Skills in 
this Task 



4J 

s 

U 

o 
cu 



3 11 

4 9 
3 10 



3 12 



15 



18 



6 
12 
3 

20 
14 

18 

14 
12 



8 
8 
8 

3 
7 



4 
10 
2 



8 10 



15 



18 



13 4 

8 8 

12 6 



5 13 



6 14 



12 



4J 

c 
(d 
*J 
u 

o 
cu 



4J 

o 
2: 



1 

2 

2 
1 
3 
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Program Planning ^ Development ^ and Evaluation 

Questions seven through twelve relate to program planning 
and development. According to the respondents, evaluation (Q 12), 
development of the course of study (Q 10) , and long range planning 
of vocational programs (Q 11) are the most important tasks for 
vocational teachers whether they are experienced or inexperienced. 
According to the respondents, the greatest discrepancy between 
perceived importance and current skills exists in the area of 
evaluation. They also perceived that the use of labor market data 
(Q l)f the second highest discrepancy, and conducting an occupa- 
tional analysis (Q 9) were much more important for experienced 
teachers than for inexperienced teachers. The use of advisory 
committees for occupational programs (Q 8) was considered the 
least important and least needed of the tasks in this group. 

Instructional Planning 

Judging from the responses to questions one through six, 
instructional planning is extremely important and requires con-- 
siderable upgrading. In fact, the instructional planning questions 
received the second highest ratings in importance and the largest 
discrepancies between perceived importance and existing skills. 
According to the respondents, writing performance objectives 
(Q 2) , determining the needs and interests of students (Q 1) , and 
selecting and obtaining student instructional materials (Q 5) are 
considered most important. They also perceive that writing per- 
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formance objectives (Q 2), planning a unit of instruction (Q 3), 
and determining student needs and interests (Q 1) are the areas 
of greatest discrepancy between perceived needs and current skills. 
It is also evident that the teachers believe they should continu- 
ally improve in all areas of instructional planning as they teach. 

Instructional Execution 

Instructional execution, questions 13 through 41 plus ques- 
tion 66, is the largest category of tasks on the questionnaire. 
The respondents judged the most important tasks to be demonstrat- 
ing a concept or principle (Q 29), directing individualized 
instruction (Q 30) , demonstrating manipulative skills (Q 28) , 
applying problem-solving techniques (Q 20), using filmstrips and 
slides (Q 36), using films (Q 37), summarizing a lesson (Q 23), 
and providing instruction for slower and more capable students 
(Q 26). Although about one-third of the items in this area are 
worthy of consideration for in-service development, the greatest 
discrepancies between perceived importance and current skills 
levels are in illustrating with models, real objects, and flannel 
boards (Q 34), providing instruction for slower and more capable 
students (Q 26), eiriploying oral questioning techniques (Q 24), 
employing reinforcement techniques (Q 25) , and directing programmed 
instruction (Q 40) . It is worth noting that some of the tdisKz 
that received high scores in perceived importance also received 
high scores in perceived skill levels. For instance, demonstrat- 
ing a concept, principle, or manipulative skill and individualizing 
instruction are in this category as well as the use of films, 

137 



filmstrips and slides. 

Instructional Evaluation 

Questions 42 through 46 dealt with instructional evaluation. 
Establishing criteria for student performance (Q 42) , determining 
student grades (Q 45) , and evaluating instructional effectiveness 
(Q 46) were considered the most important tasks. The greatest 
discrepancy between importance and current skills levels is also 
perceived to be in the area of establishing criteria for student 
performance. It is interesting to note that the teachers perceive 
the assessment of students' affective performance is more impor- 
tant tnan assessing cognitive performance. 

Instructional Management 

Questions 47 through 55 dealt with the area of instructional 
management. The respondents considered providing for the safety 
needs of vocational students (Q 51) , managing equipment and 
supplies (Q 54) , and assisting students in developing self disci-- 
pline (Q 53) the most important tasks. However, the greatest 
discrepancies between the importance and the current skill levels 
existed in projecting instructional resource needs (Q 47) and 
organizing and maintaining the vocational laboratory (Q 55) . There 
were relatively low discrepancies in the tasks judged most impor- 
tant. 
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Guidance 

The area of guidance^ addressed in questions 56 through 60^ 
was of relatively less importance to the respondents. The ques- 
tion of greatest importance was the development of student coping 
skills for the world of work (Q 6 0) . 

Community Relations 

The area of community relations^ addressed in questions 61 
through 65^ was even less important to the respondents except for 
cooperation with state and local educators (Q 65) . 

Professional Role and Development 

The highest ratings of importance in the questionnaire were 
assigned to the area of professional role and development^ ques- 
tions 6 7 through 71. The teachers are evidently highly motivated 
in keeping up-to-date in their profession and in their occupational 
specialty (Q 67) , establishing and maintaining a personal pro- 
fessional philosophy and ethical standards (Q 69) , serving the 
profession (Q 68)^ and serving the prison and the community (Q 70), 
The largest discrepancy between the importance of a task and the 
current skill is in keeping up-to-date in their profession and 
in their occupational specialty. 

Correctional Environment 

Questions 72 through 75 dealt with the correctional environment, 
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Becoming knowledgeable about the goals and objectives of vocational 
education in the Federal Bureau of Prisons (Q 74) and becoming 
knowledgeable about security requirements of the institutions 
(Q 75) were considered very important to the respondents. On the 
other hand, they evidently feel that these are well known to them. 
They are less certain that they are knowledgeable about the inmate 
subculture (Q 73) . 

guininary Interpretations 

The primary purpose for administering the Vocational Teacher 
Competency Questionnaire was to assess the perceived needs of 
vocational teachers for in-service staff development. While this 
is only one approach to determining a staff development program, 
it is very useful. The following are some general interpretations 
from this survey. 

1. The teachers who responded to the questionnaire 
appear to b^ highly motivated toward professional 
development^ their profession, arid their role in 
correctional education. One of their greatest 
concerns is keeping up-to-date in their profession 
and their occupational specialty. 

2. They appear to have a keen interest in instructional 
planning. Furthermore, they perceive that they 
need professional development in this area. Writing 
performance objectives, planning instructional units, 
and determining the needs and interests of students 
are some of their major perceived needs. 

B-10 
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3. The area of instructional execution appears to have 
the greatest range of potential staff development 
possibilities. Approximately one-third of the items 
in this area are worthy of consideration for in- 
service development. This large area also suggests 
that master teacher demonstrations and "hands on" 
experience with instructional technology would be 
useful for in-service development. 

4. Instructional evaluation, as well as program evaluation/ 
are areas worthy of consideration for staff develop- 
ment. 

5. The teachers perceive that they have instructional 
management problems fairly well resolved. 

6* Both guidance and community relations are given 
relatively less importance than other areas and 
teachers do not perceive that they have significant 
needs for their professional development in these 
areas. 

/. The teachers apparently feel that knowledge about 
the correctional environment is important, but with 
the exception of the inmate subculture, believe 
themselves to be knowledgeable in this area. 
As professional observers of vocational education in correc- 
tional institutions and the free world, we have the strong feeling 
that the prevailing characteristics of vocational education in 
correctional institutions significantly influence the perceived 
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needs. In addition, the relative isolation of the vocational 
educators within corrections from other vocational educators and 
vocational programs in the free world tends to perpetuate esta- 
blished practices. Therefore, the perceptions of vocational 
educators wij^hin the Federal Bureau of Prisons should not be the 
only basis upon which in--service programs should be prescribed. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
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INTERVIEW WITH WARDEN 



How would you define the goals of this institution? 



What are some of the obstacles to achieving those goals? 



Where does occupational education fit within the goals and 
purposes of this institution? 



Are there any changes you would like to see made in the 
occupational education program? 

a . no 

b. yes (explain) 



C--1 
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SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION 



Institution : 
State: 

Interviewee : 
Title or Position: 

Interviewer : 
Date: 
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SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION 

PROGRAM FLEXIBILITY 

1. Do you have a written contractural agreement with any com- 
munity colleges or schools? (Obtain copy of agreement) 

a. no 

b. yes (specify details of agreement) 



2. 



Is this institution planning to add any new occupational 
education programs over the next few years? 

a, yes 

b, no 

If yes, what are these programs? 



D. 
C, 

d. 



3. Have you added any new programs within the last two years? 

a. yes 

b . no 



If no to #2 and #3 



Go to #7 
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What are the most important factors that stimulate the 
development of a new occupational education program in your 
institution? 

a, 

b, 

c • 

d- 

In selecting new programs, what methods are used to determine 
the opportunities for jobs in that occupation for students? 

a. statistics on local job opportunities 

b. statistics on state job opportunities 

c. statistics on national trends and opportunities . 

d. advisory committee recommendations 

e. other (specify) 



In selecting new program areas for occupational education, 

were the characteristics of the inmates considered? 

a. yes (specify characteristics) 



no 



Have you had to terminate any programs within the last two 



years . 



a, yes 



b. no 



Go to #9 



(Question #7 continues on following page) 
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If yes^ what are these programs? 

a, ^ 

b- 

c . 

(If yes to #7) What are the most important factors that 
influence your decision to terminate an occupational edu- 
cation program? 

a . 



c • 

d- 

Do you feel you are currently offering occupational education 
programs that represent areas of demand in today's labor 
mar" ^^^? . 

a, yes 

b . no 

If no, what are the most important factors that prevent you 
from keeping pace? 

a, 

b. 

c . 
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PROGRAM OPERATION 

1. In your opinion, what is the most important goal for occupa- 
tional education programs? 



2. What problems do you have in operating occupational education 
programs within a correctional institution? 



3. What do you think could be done to solve these problems? 



4. How often does the warden visit the occupational program area? 

times per 

5. How often do you meet with the warden .to discuss issues or 
problems related to your occupational education programs? 

times per 

6. What kind of support do you get from .... 
a. the warden 



(Question #6 continues on following page) 
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b. the deputy wardens 



c. correctional officers 



Does your program provide any occupational counseling or 

guidance services to students? 

a. yes (specify) 

Type of Service Provided by 



b . no 

Does your program provide any job placement services to 

students? (Probe for linkages) 

a. yes (specify) 

Type of Service Provided by 



b. no 
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9. Are special occupational education programs offered to stu- 
dents with special needs such as the handicapped and those 
over 40? (Check all that apply) 

a. mentally retarded (educable and trainable) .... 

b. auditorially handicapped 

c. visually handicapped 

d . orthopedically handicapped 

e . other health impairments (cardiac problems , 
diabetes , etc . ) .... 

f. inmates over 40 years old 

g. other (specify) 



h. none 

10. What provisions are made for training special language or 
cultural groups? (Check all that apply) 

a. bilingual training materials 

b . bilingual instructors , 

c. special English instruction 

d. training in minority problems for instructional 
staff 

e. other, (specify) 
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11 • What are the eligibility requirements for entry into occu- 
pational education programs at this institution? 

Yes No 

a. must be within a given age range 

( specify age range) 

b, never incarcerated for certain specific 
offenses 



(specify offenses) 



c. must have minimum custody or security level 

d. must have minimum amount of time remaining 
(specify minimum time) 

e. must pass a test(s) 

(specify tests) 



f, minimum level of formal sc^:,oli.ng 
(specify levels) 



g. must demonstrate zTiinimum level on educational 
achievement test, s 

h. none used » 

i. other (specify) 
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12. Who makes the final decision about which students will be 
placed in occupational education programs? 

a. classification committee 

b. administrator of occupational education. .... 

c. other (specify) . . . • 



13. Which individuals make up the classification team and what 
is their background? 

a . 

b. 
c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 

14. How does the classification committee reach a decision 
regarding the assignment of an inmate to a prison activity? 



15. On what basis is this decision reached? 

a. unanimous agreement. 

b. maiority agreement . 

(Question #15 continues on following page) 
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c. approval of a specific individual (specify). 



d. other (specify) 



16. Does an inmate's preference play an active role in the 

decision? 

a. yes (explain) 



b. no 

17. How often does the committee meet? 

a. at least weekly 

b. at least monthly 

c. at least bi-monthly 

d. at least once every six months 

e. at least once a year 

f . other (specify) 



18. How often are inmates formally reviewed for reassignment 
(in the institution)? 

a. at least monthly 

b. at least semi-annually 

(Question #18 continues on following page) 
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c. at least annually 

d. never 

e. other (specify) . 



19. In your opinion, what percent of the inmates who enter this 
institution are unable to participate in occupational edu- 
cation programs due to: 

a. inability to meet minimum academic requirements . % 

b. lack of program openings % 

c. institutional security rules or previous offenses % 

d. length of stay too short % 

e. other priority assignments in the institution 
(maintenance, industry) % 

f. lack of aptitude or interest % 

g . other (specify) % 



20. Is there a person in this institution (apart from the 

supervisor of education) whose major job responsibility 
includes coordination of : 

Yes No 

a. occupational guidance and counseling service 

b . job placement services 
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Is there an organized program, which is regularly carried ' 
out for following-up released or paroled inmates who have 
had occupational education while in the institution to find 
out whether or not this education was useful to the inmate 
in getting and keeping a job? 



a. yes, for all programs 

b, yes, for some programs 



c . no 



Go to #24 



Who conducts the follow-up? 

a. institution staff (specify) 



b. parole personnel . . . . 

c. Federal agency (specify) 



d. agencies which provide s^^rvices to inmates 
(BVR, etc. ) 



e. other (specify) 



Based on the results of the most recent follow-up (s) , approxi 
mately what percent of initiates who were followed-up obtained 
a job related to the occupational education received while 
in this institution? % 



When is occupational education usually given? 

a, started as soon as possible after initiate enters 
institution regardless of parole date eligibility 

b, scheduled so that training will be completed 
shortly before parole date eligibility 

c, other (specify) 



Is there a formal graduation for the occupational education 
program? 



a . 


yes 




b. 


no 



Does the warden attend the graduation program? . . . 
a • yes 
b. no 

How do you insure that your instructors keep current in the 
technical areas in which they are teaching? 



On the average, how long will a student remain in this insti- 
tution after training? 

a. less than 3 months 

b. 3 to less than 6 months 

(Question #28 continues on following page) 



c. 6 to less than 12 months 

d. 12 months or more. . . . 



Can inmates with assignments in prison industries, nainte- 
nance or outside jobs take occupational education programs 
at the same time?. ... 

a. yes 

b . no 

Is there a citizen's occupational advisory committee for the 
institution's occupational education program?. . . . 

a. yes, for all programs 

b. yes, for most programs 

c. yes, for some programs 

d . no 

Do outside business or industry personnel regularly tour the 
institution's occupational education facilities? . . 

a . yes 

b . no 

Have you had to curtail any occupational education programs 
in the last year? (Check all that apply) 

a. no . . 

b. yes, insufficient funds 

c. yes, equipment too expensive 

d. yes, poor potential job markets for offenders. . 
(Question #32 continues on following page) 
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e. yes/ poor business attitude to hiring offenders, 

f. yes/ labor union restriction on apprenticeships. 

g. yes, competition from other prison activities 
(such as prison industries) 

h. yes/ no qualified staff available 

i. yes / lack of inmate interest 

j. yes, other (specify) 



33 • What changes do you think need to be made in the occupational 
education offerings? (Check all that apply) 

a, greater variety in program offerings 

b, more openings in existing programs 

c, more opportunities for training outside the 
institution 

d, new programs to take advantage of changing job 
markets 

e, other (specify) 



f. none 

34. What do you feel are the most pressing staff development needs 
for the occupational education program? 
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SUPERVISOR/COORDINATOR OF FBP PROGRAM 

PROGRAM COSTS 

1. What was the total institutional budget for the last fiscal 
year? Include all monies spent for all institutional func- 
tions such as administration, education, prison industries, 
etc., regardless of the source of these funds. Exclude 
capital expenditures. $^ 

2. What were the total salaries, major equipment costs, and 
operating expenses in FY '75 for the occupational education 
program? 

Total 

Salaries 

Operating Expenses 

Major Equipment 

3. If monies other than V.T. and S & E were spent for occupational 
education, what were the sources of these funds and the basic 
services provided? 

Amount Basic Services Provided 

L. CETA $ 

>. Rehabilitation Services Act 
State Department of 

Education • 

Vocational Amendments of 196 8 

ESEA Title 1 ^ 

(Question #3 continues on following page) 
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Anibunt Basic Services Provided 

LEAA $^^^ 

Private Corporation 

Community College/University 

V.A. Benefits 

other (specify) 

no other monies used 

Please provide the following information for each course in your 
occupational education program. 



Course Title : 



1. 


Salaries* 


$ 


2. 


Operating Expenses* 


$ 


3. 


Major Equipment* 


■$■ 


4. 


Total Costs (add #1, 2, 3) 


$ 


5. 


Total Enrollment FY' 75 




6. 


# completions 




7. 


% of completions (#6 4 #5) 




8 . 


# of drops 




9. 


# and % drops by reason: 






a. student deficits # 


%** 



b. institutional/program constraints # %★★* 



* Indicate whether contracted (C) or non-contracted (NC) 
expenditures. 

Examples of student deficits might be lack of , ability and 
lack of interest. \ 

*** Examples of institutional/program constraints might be 
release, transfer, and program change procedures. 
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10 



14 



# still in program as of June 30, 1975 



11. Average enrollment cost per trainee $ 

(#4 4 #5) 

12. Average completion cost per trainee $ 

(#4 4 #6) 

13. Average SAT gain per student 



Average hours of instruction per student 

15. Average hours to raise one grade level 

(#14 - #13) 
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COORDINATOR OF COMMUNITY -BASED PROGRAM 



Institution : 

/ 

State : 

Interviewee : 
Title or Position: 

Interviewer : 
Date : 
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COORDINATOR OF COMMUNITY -BASED PROGRAM 

Do you have a written contractural agreement with a correctional 
institution? (Obtain copy of agreement) 

a . no 

b. yes (specify details of agreement) 



2. How many students do you work with annually? 

3. What are, the tuition requirements? 



4. What funding sources are students using to pay fees? 



5. What program offerings are available in occupational training 
and what is their duration? (May be in printed form) 
Program Duration (Mos.) 
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PKOGkAIvl I'LEXIBILITY 

1. Is this institution planning to add any new occupational 
education programs over the next few years 

a. yes 

b. no 

If yes, what are these programs? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

2. Have you added any new programs within the last two years? 

a. yes 

b . no 



If no to #1 and #2 



Go to #5 



3. What are the most important factors that stimulate the 
development of a new occupational education program? 

a. 

b. 

c. I 

d. 

4. In selecting new programs, what methods are used to determine 
the opportunities for jobs in that occupation for students? 

a. statistics on local job opportunities 

D. statistics on state job opportunities 

(Question M continues on following page) 
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c • 
d. 
e • 



statistics on national trends and opportunities . 

advisory comraittee recommendations 

other (specify) 



Have you had to terminate any programs within the last 

two years? 

^ Go to #7 



a . no 



b, yes 

If yes, what are these programs? 
a . 



c • 



What are the most important factors that influence your decision 
to terminate an occupational education program? 

a • 

b. 



c - 
d, 



Do you feel you are currently offering occupational education 
programs that represent areas of demand in today's labor 
market? 

a. yes 

b . no 

If no, what are the most; * -portant factors that prevent you 
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from keeping pace? 



a . 

b. 

c . 

PROGRi^M OPERATION 

1. In your opinion/ what is the most important goal for occupa- 
tional education programs? 



2. Do you feel this goal should be modified for occupational 

education programs located within correctional institutions? 

a . yes 

b. no 

If yes, in what way? 



3. What are the major difficulties, if any, in interfacing with 
a correctional institution ? 
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What advantages do you think your occupational education program 
has for inmate students compared to programs located within 
the institution? 
a, attitudes of inmates 



b. program offerings 



c. quality of training, facilities, and equipment 



d, staff 



e. other 



Do you provide any occupational counseling or guidance ser- 
vices to students? 

a. yes (specify) 

Type of Service Provided by 



b. no 
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Do 
a. 



you provide any job placement services to students? 
yes (specify) 

Type of Service Provided by 



b . no 

Are there special services offered by your institution that 

are targeted specifically for inmate students?. . . • 

a. yes (specify) 



b . no 

Are there other considerations that pertain specifically to 
inmate students in your institution? (Mention security 
requirements as an example) 

a . no 

b . yes ( specify ) 



Can you think of any other ways in which inmate students may 
be treated differently? . . - ' 

a . no 

b. yes (specify) 
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Do inmate students enroll for further education in your 
institution alter they are released or paroled?^ .... 

a. yes 

b. no 

What provisions are made for training special language or 
cultural groups ? (Check all that apply) 

a . bilingual training materials 

b. bilingual instructors. .... * 

c. special English instruction. .... 

d. training in minority problems for instructional 
staff 

e. other (specify) 



What are the eligibility requirements for entry into occu 
pational education programs at this institution? 

yes no 

a. must be within a given age range .... 

(specify age range) 

b. never incarcerated for certain specific 

offenses 

(specify offenses) 



c. must have minimum custody or security 
level 



(Question #12 continues on following page) 
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Yes No 

d. must have minimum amount of time remaining 

(specify minimum time) 

e. must pass a test(s) 

(specify tests) 



f. minimum level of formal schooling 
(specify levels) 



g. must demonstrate minimum level of educational 
achievement test 

h. none used 

i. other (specify) 



13. Who makes the final decision about which students will be 
placed in occupational education programs? 

a. administrator of occupational education 

b. classification committee 

c. other 



14. How do you insure that your instructors keep current in the 
technical areas in which they are teaching? 
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15 • Is there a citizen's occupational advisory committee for 
your institution's occupational education program? 
a. yes, for all programs 
yes, for most programs 

c . yes , for some programs 

d. no 

16. Do outside business or industry personnel regularly tour 
your institution's occupational education facilities? 

a. yes 

b. no 

17. Have you had to curtail any occupational education programs 
in the last year?, (Check all that apply) 

a. no 

b. yes, insufficient funds , 

c. yes, equipment too expensive 

d. yes, poor potential job markets for offenders. . 

e. yes, poor business attitude to hiring offenders. 

f. yes, labor union restriction on apprenticeships. 

g. yes, competition from other prison activities 
(such as prison industries) 

h. yes, no qualified staff available 

i . yes , lack of inmate interest 

j. yes, other (specify) 
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18. What changes do you think need to be made in the occupational 
education offerings? (Check all that apply) 

a. greater variety in program offerings 

b. more openings in existing programs 

c. more opportunities for training outside the 
institution 

d . new programs to take advantage of changing 

job markets 

e. other (specify) 



f. none 
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■ INSTRUCTOR - CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

Institution: 

State: 

Interviewee: 
Title or Position: 

Interviewer: 

Date : 
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INSTRUCTOR - CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

1. In your opinion, what is the most important goal for your 
occupational education program? 



2. Is there a fixed amount of training time scheduled for your 
program? 

a. yes 

b. no 

3. If there is no fixed amount of training time scheduled, what 

determines how long a student remains in this program? 

a. student remains in program until he's released 

or paroled 



b. student remains in program until specific per- 
formance standards, are met 

c. student remains in program as long as he's 
interested 



d. other (explain) 
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Would you estimate the amount of training time usually pro- 
vided to students in this program (whether fixed amount or 
not) for each of the following activities. Use "0" if the 
activity is not scheduled. 

a. classroom or related instruction 

clock hours per day for weeks 

b. hands-on shop or laboratory instruction 

clock hours per day for weeks 

What are the requirements for a student to enter this program? 
(Ask about unchecked alternatives) 

Yes No 

a. must be within a given age range 

(specify age range) 

b. never incarcerated for certain specific 
offenses . 

(specify offenses) 



c. must have minimum custody or security level 

d. must pass a test(s) 

(specify tests) 



e. must have a minimum.^ amount of .time remaining 
(specify minimum time) 

f. must demonstrate minimum level on educational 
achievement test 

g. other (specify) 



h. there are no requirements. 
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6. In your opinion, what do the inmates generally see as the 
advantage of being in this program? 

a. consideration for early parole 

b. pay for being in training program 

c. preparation for post-release 

d. a change of work assignment in institution. . . , 
(explain) 



e- desirable housing area (cell block, wing, etc.) . 

f. opportunity for work or study release 

g. increased freedom of movement in institution. . . 

h. release from institutional environment 

i. other (specify) 



7. How would you rate the skill of students to cope with your 

course requirements? 1 (Excellent) , 2 (Good) , 3 (Fair) , 4 (Poor) 



8. Does this program have. . . (Read each alternative) 

Yes No 

a. its own shop or laboratory area within the 
institution \ 

If no, what facilities are being used? 



(Question #8 continues on follov/ing page) 
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Yes No 

b. adequate numbers of tools and equipment needed 
to teach this program 



If no, explain 



any major items or equipment that are not in 
operating condition- 

If yes, how extensive? What is the reason? 



d. tools and equipment that are relevant to the 
job market 



If no, explain 



adequate supplies 
If no, explain 



any problem v/ith existing facilities such as 
inadequate ventilation or space arrangements 

If yes, explain 
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9. What percentage of students' shop time is spent in. . . 

a. simulated work % 

b. live work % 

10. During their stay in this institution, what percentage of 
the students are assigned to a job that enables them to use 
or develop the unique occupational knowledge and skills 
taught in this program? This job assignment may occur 
either during the program or upon its completion . . 

11. (If less than 50% to #10) Why aren't more students assigned 
these jobs? 

a. not enough jobs 

b. students nave not developed satisfactory skills 

c. institutional rules (explain) 



d. insufficient time remaining for job assignmonts 

e. other (specify) 



12. Do you have f, v/ri tten statement of objectives for this 
program? ... 

a. yes (obtain copy ^ if possible) 

b . no 
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13. Do you have a course outline for this program? . . 

^ Go to #115 



a. yes (obtain cof»y, possible) 



P 



no 



14, 



How do ycu determine v/hat to teach? 

a. inmate interest 

b. text book . , 

c . individual need (individualized instruction) 

d. personal experience (work or teaching) . . . 

e. other (specify! 



15. Are there v/ritten lesson plans, job sheets, tests, job plans, 
and other like material regularly used in this program? 

a . yes 

b. no 

16. Are there aaequate consumable materials available for 
this program? 

a. yes 

b. no 

17. Do you have adequate texts, reference books, and other 
refer nee material available for use in this program? 

a . ye s 

b . no 
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18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 
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Do you have current service manuals available in the shop?_ 

a . yes 

b. no 

Do you have adequate mock-ups, visuals, charts, and other 
teaching aids available for use in this program? - . 

a. yes 

b. no 

Has this program been reviewed and approved (accredited) by 

an outside agency? 

a - yes 

b. no 

c . don * t know 

If yes^ please specify the agency . 



Does this program offer approved apprenticeship training- 
v;hich is state or federally registered? 

a . yes 

b . no 

c- don't know 

Can a student apply the hours he nas completed in this pro- 
gram to nn apprenticeship program outside tnt institution? 
a- yes 
b- no 

c - don * t know 

d- not applicable 
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Can inmates be assigned to prison industry or maintenance 
assignments while enrolled in your program? 

a . yes 

b . no 

What is the average absentee rate for your current class? 
students per 

Do outside business or industry personnel tour this pro- 
gram's shops? 

a . no 

b- yes (specify which business or industry and how often) 



What kinds of appraisal of student, progress (i.e., grading 
system) are made? 



Upon successful completion of the program by the student^ 
what does the student receive? (Check all that apply) 

a. certificate, diploma, or license . . . 

b. certificate given by this institution. 

c . apprenticeship credit or certificate . 

d. high school or GED credit 

e. credit toward post-high school degree. 

(Question =^27 continues on following page). 

Go to #3 0 



opportunity to take test for license or certi- 
ficate 



g. other kinds of credit (specify) 



w 

28. (If "f" to #27) Can the students take ".he test before 
release? ' 

a. yes 

b . no 

29. What percent take the test? % 

30. Is there a formal graduation program for occupational 
education students? 

a, yes | 

b. no I ^ Go to #32 

. ) 

Does the warden attend the graduation program? . . . 

a. yes" 

b . no 

12. How many teacher aides or helpers are there for this pro- 
cfram? (Do i;ot L.iclude students currently enrolled in this 

'/rogr8T» ) 
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How are you ccirtified in the area in which you are teaching? 

a. not certified 

b. by state board of education 

c. b' ' xte licensing board 

d. by .:.-n 

e. .: ^} (specify) . . 



IIow many years of prior experience do you have? 

a. teaching at this institution 

b. teaching at other correctional institutions- . . 

c. teaching at non-correctional institutions, 
i.e. vocational or technical schools 

d. work experience in industry related to field of 
instruction. (specify nature of experience) . . 

}low do you keep abreast of technical chc qes in your area? 



jj 

What staff development needs do you have? 



years 
years 

years 

years 
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ADxMINISTRATOR OF PRISON INDUSTRY 



Institution: 
State : 

Interviewee : 
Title or Position: 

Intex*viewer : 
Date : 
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ADMINISTRATOR OF PRIoUin INDUSTRY 

What are the industries situated at this institution? 

a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e. 

Can inmates participate in occupational education programs 
offered by other departments of this institution while 
assigned to prison industries? 



a . 


yes 




b. 


no 



Go to #4 



Does this create any problems as far as industries are 
concerned? , 

a . . no 

b, jBS (explain) 



In your opiijiion, which goals for prison industry are most 
important in actual practice at thii3 institution? 

a. develop specific job skills for employment 

on release 

b. provide income for ii.mate while in institution. . 

c. develop inmate's work, habits 

(Question #4 continues on following page) 
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d. reduce cost of incarceration to state 

e. produce a quality product at a profit 

f. provide a means of • evaluating inmate for parole . 

g. provide inmates with constructive activities. . . 

h. other (specify) 



How many inmates are currently working in this industry? 
How many new workers were assigned to this industry in the 
last year? 

In your opinion,, what do the inmates generally see as the 
advantage of being in this industry? 

a. consideration for early parole 

b. pay for this assignment 

c. learning a job skill for post-release employment. 

d. desirable work assignment in institution (explaii ) 



e. desirable hou^^ng area (cell block, wing, etc.) . 

f. incre 'Sed freedom of movement in institution. . . 

g. ■ other (specify) 
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ADMINISTRATOR OF PRISON MAINTENANCE 



Institution: 
State: 

Interviewee : 
Title or Position: 

Interviewer : 
Date: 
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ADMINISI" ATOR OF MAINTENANCE 

What are the three activities under your supervision to which 
the most inmites are assigned at this institution? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Can inmates participate in occupational education programs 
offered by other departments of this institution while assigned 
to maintenance? 



a . 


yes 




b. 


no 



Does this create any problems as far as maintenance is 
concerned"? 

a . no 

b, yes (explain) 



In your opinion, what goals for maintenance are most important 
in actual practice? 

a, develop specific job skills employment on release. 

provide income for inmate while in institution . . 

c. develop inmate's work habits 

d. reduce cost in incarceration to state 

e. maintain the institution 

(Question #4 continues on following page) 
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f. provide a means of evaluating inmate for parole . 

g. provide inmates with constructive activities. . . 

h. other (specify) ..... 



How many inmates are curreiitly working in this activity? 

How many new workers were assigned to this activity in the 
last year? 

In your opinion, what do the inmates generally see as the 
advantage of being in this activity? 

a. consideration for early parole * . . . . 

b- pay for this assignment 

c. learning a job skill for post-release employment _^ 

d. desirable work assignment in institution (explain) 

e. desirable housing area (cell block, winq, etc.) . 

f. increased freedom of movement in institution. . . 

g. other (specify) 
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STUDENT 



Institution : 
State : 

Interviewee : 
Age : 
Sex : 

Place of Residence: 

Residence Upon Release: 

Highest Education 
Level Attained: 

Nature of Offense: 

Interviewer : 

Date : 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW 



/ 



(mos. ) (yrs. ) 



/ 



/ 



How long have you been in this institution? 
When do you expect to be released or paroled? 

How much time will you have 5orved on your 

current conviction? 

(mos. ) (yrs. ) 

What training have you receiv-d here? (Include current training) 



(mo.) (day) (year) 



/ 



Name of Program 



Mos. of 

Training 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 



Why didn't you complete • this training? 

a. transferred before completion. . . 

b. physical illness/injury 

c. disc j. nlinary reasons 

d. other (specify) ........... 



Completed? 



Yes 




Go to Go to 
#6 #5 
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What was your first job assignment after you left the occupational- 
education program? 



?• How many job assignments have you had in this institution since 

you left the occupational education program? 

What were they? 

8. How many of these job assignments were related to your c.ccupa^ 
tional education? 

(no. related) 

9. In your present job assignment, what skills are you learning 
which you feel you will be able to use in a free world job? 



10. What job assignment would you prefer to have during the 
remainder of your time in this institution? 



Why? 

11. How long were you in this institution before you were placed 
in a training program? 

12. Did you request occupational education or did a classification 
committee place you in occupational education? 

a. self-referr 

b. classif icatiun committee 
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What choice of program offerings were .you given? 



How would you rate each program you have been in? 
Refer to #4 

Use 1 (Excellent), 2 (Good), 3 (Fair), or 4 (Poor) 
a. Why do you feel that way? 



b. 



Why ■ 



Is there any training available here which you wanted to get 

but for some reason didn't? 

(What) 



a • 


yes 




b. 


no 



Go to #17 



Why didn't you get this training? 



Are there any other types of training not currently offered 

which you would- have liked to have? 

a. yes (What) 



b. no 
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18. 



What kind of work would you prefer and be qualified to do 
when you are released from this institution? 



Why? 

19. Do you have a job waiting for you when you get out? 





a. yes | 




1 


— — 

b . no 

c. no, going back to school 











20. What type of work will you be doing? 



21. How did you get this job? (Obtain person's title/agency) 



22. Is the job you have waiting for you similar to jobs you had 
on the outside? 

- a. yes 

b. no 

c. no previous outside jobs 

23. Is this job one you may stick with? 

a. yes ^ Go to #27 

b . no 
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24. What type of job do you (eventually) expect to get? 



25. How do you plan to get this type of job? (Obtain person's 
• title/agency) 



26. .Is this type of job similar to jobs you had on the outside?... _ 

a . yes 

b . no 

c. no previous outside jobs 

27. Which individual (s) do you value as having had the most 
positive influence on you while at this institution? 

a. warden 

b. chaplain 

c. occupational education instructor 

d. correctional officer 

e. academic instructor 

f . another inmate 

g. other (plea? explain) 
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28. What was your reason for applying for occupational education 
at this institution? 

a. to better myself by learning a trade 

b. to get a transfer to another assignment " 

c. to help for early parole 

d. other (please explain) 



29. Was the occupational education program set up in such a manner 
that it met your needs as a student? 

a. yes 

b. no (explain) 



30. Did you understand the qualifications that you had to have in 
order to get into the occupational education program? ^ 

a. yes 

b. no 

31. How many of the students in your occupational ciducation class 
do you feel really wanted to learn a vocational skill? 

a. most 

b. few 

c . very few 
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32. 



How did your instructor deal with the students who were only 
Ln your occupational education class only to "horse around"? 



33. Do you believe that your occupational education instructc r 
was fair and straightforward with you? 

a. yes 

b . no 

34. Was your instructor organized in his lesson presentation? 

a. yes 

b . no 

35. ' What type of classroom presentation did your instructor use 

most of the time? 

a. lecture (with very little class participation) . 

b. lecture (student discussion with high class 
participation) 

c . question and answer 

d. other (please explain) 



36. Did your occupational education instructor usually tie-in 
what you were studying in the classroom with what you were 
doing in the vocational shop? 

a . yes 

b. no 
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37. Did your instructor use visual aids? (films, film strips, 
transparencies , etc . ) 

a • yes 

b. no 

If yes, were they helpful to you? 

a. yes 

b. no 

Why? 



38. Did your instructor use handout material for you to study in 
your spare time? 

a . yes 

b. no 

If yes, was it helpful to you? 

a. yes 

b . no 

Why? . . 



39. In your opinion/ did your occupational e3uc»T.tion instructor 
show a genuine interest in his job? . • 

a . yes 

b . no 
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40. Do you feel that the tools and equipment used in your occu- 
pational education course were good enough to prepare you for 
a job in that field after release? 

a. yes 

b. no 

Why? . 



41. How would you rate the conditions of the shop area, such as 
lighting, ventilation, lack of noise, etc.? 

a. excellent 

b. good 

c. fair 

d. poor 

42. What are some suggestions you have for the improvement of the 
occupational education program? 
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